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Only STEEL can do 
SO many jobs 
SO well 


Homemade Church. group 
of members banded to- 
gether in the oil fields of 
Oklahoma and built this 
simple and beautiful 
church. The 12 delicate 
trusses are made from steel 
drill pipe and line pipe. 
The church seats 300, and 
it cost only $20,000. 


Acid Catcher. This queer-looking de- Bridge Made From Pipe. This railroad bridge 

vice removes sulfuric acid from gases crosses a flood control drainage ditch at Hayward, 

in chemical processing. Because the California. Each bridge section is a piece of con- 

acid is so corrosive, the catcher is crete pipe, reinforced with tough bars made from _ {his trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 
made from USS Stainless Steel. USS Steel. 

Notice the intricate forming opera- 


Swear YMITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS....UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY  6-1233 


SEE the United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 





Sift your out-of-town prospects by Telephone 





and make selling trips more productive 





Today’s most successful salesmen use the telephone to sift 
out good prospects before they plan a sales trip out of town. LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


That way they can concentrate their efforts on the most 


Here are some examples: 
promising leads and make their personal visits more productive. 


Indianapolis to Chicago . . . . . 70¢ 

This is only one of the ways that the telephone is helping Philadelphia to Boston . . . . . . . 95¢ 
to make modern selling more profitable. Whether your sales Dallasto Omaha...» + + + + « SIS 
need is to cover thin markets, promote more orders from out- Atlanta to New York. . . . . ~~ . S10 
of-town customers or almost anything else, it will pay you to Los Angeles to Washington,D.C.. . . . 2% 
look into the planned use of the telephone. 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for 


the first three minutes. They do not include the 10% 
For specific suggestions, call your Bell Telephone Business Seteval excise tax. 


Office. A representative will visit you at your convenience. 











BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Ba 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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The Big Wind 


Piowinc through a pile of invita- 
tions to corporate press confer- 
ences the other day, we got to 
thinking: what hath the martini 
wrought? No longer is the report- 
er’s job—getting the story—the cut 
& dried matter it once was. In 
the old days, you merely followed 
your nose for news, bearded an 
industrialist in his lair, and 
snapped blunt questions at him. 
Simple. 

But not today. The modern 
journalist must be the master of 
not only facts, but refreshment; 
not merely memos, but martinis. 
For U.S. industry has almost uni- 
versally adopted the view that the 
only acceptable place for making 
a news announcement is not the 
conference room, but a cocktail 
lounge or dining room. There, to 
the tinkling cacophony of ice 
cubes, a wide-awake reporter can 
conceivably pick up a tidbit or two 
of useful information. More often 
he can’t. 

RSVP. Take last month, for ex- 
ample. From a roster of invita- 
tions longer than a short-snorter, 
we selected a few of the most 
promising prospects, assigned our 
best men to cover them. One of 
our editors was asked to show up 
at the Waldorf-Astoria where, so 
the invitation promised, he would 
hear marketing news of “unusual 
interest.” Turned out all. they 
wanted him to do was partake of 
a soup-to-nuts luncheon, every 
course of which came out of a 
vending machine. 

Another Forsesman dutifully 
showed up at the Pierre for the 
unveiling of a new movie camera, 


soon discovered that most of the 
interest centered less around the 
camera than around the canape 
table. He left early. Then there 
was the top airline, which invited 
one of our staffers to a news con- 
ference of “singular significance.” 
What our man found was a recep- 
tion for 300 travel agents. Nice 
people, he reported, but no news. 

So notorious have these “wind 
sessions” become that we know 
several colleagues (on rival pub- 
lications, of course) who stay for , 
the cocktails and the luncheon, 
but manage to pull up stakes just 
when the chairman is about to 
deliver his remarks. They can 
usually be heard to mutter some- 
thing about pressing deadlines as 
they scoot out the door. 

No Knocks. Not that we're 
knocking it, understand. This way 
you get to meet some awfully nice 
people. And there are always 
those eager young men from Madi- 
son Avenue in their gray flannel 
suits, who are only too happy to 
“Get you another martini?”, albeit 
somewhat less anxious to explain 
why the company showed a loss 
in the final quarter. After all, it’s 
a bit disappointing to a news man 
to leave with nothing in his note- 
book but a few gravy stains. 

Still Forses reporters have dis- 
covered that, in one way at least, 
the cocktail party has it all over 
the news conference. Somehow 
company presidents are a lot easier 
to talk to when they’re behind a 
glass instead of a desk. So long as 
the bait is men who know, we'll 
be there. But make ours without 
the olive, please. 











Can your office safe 
' pass this free 


“Risk 
Detector” 
Test? 


FIND OUT. The amazing Mosler testing de- 
vice shown above tells you in 2 to 5 minutes 
if your office safe really is a safe place for 
your records. Flashes up to 15 warning 
signals if it isn’t. Stop wondering what would 
happen to your accounts receivable and 
other business records if a fire ever started. 
Find out. Then rest easy . . . or know what 
you should do. Mail coupon, right now, for 
your free Mosler “Risk Detector.” 


OF IT'S MOSLER . . . IT'S SAFE 


She 
Mosler Safe 
Comgheny 


Since 1848 


World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 




















KEY TO THE 
DIRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


Ea CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


Las 


ae CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N.Y 








Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of May. 





Number 
THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 


Months Listed: Over Last Year: 

LARGEST GAINS SMALLEST GAINS 
Birmingham, Ala. . | Sioux Falls, S.D. —] 
Van 23% | Detroit, Mich. (May) —5 








Percentage gain or loss from 
corresponding months last year 








APRIL MAY 











Tucson, Ariz. (Feb) 19 Amarillo, Tex. ill 
Butte, Mont. (Oct) 17 Cheyenne, Wyo. 0 
Mobile, Ala. (May) 16 | Omaha, Neb. (May) 0 
Jacksonville, Fla. 14 | Knoxville, Tenn. 

Duluth, Minn. (Apr) 13 (Mar) 

Columbus, Ohio 11 | SanAntonio,Tex. +1 
Milwaukee, Wis. 11 Wichita, Kans. 1 
New Haven, Conn. 11 | Montgomery, Ala. 1 
Tulsa, Okla. (May) 11 Portland, Maine 1 


Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
7 in this column since Map for indicated 
month. 


New England + 6%| + 0%* 
Middle Atlantic | + 5 +5 
Midwest + 8 +1 
South + 8 +5 
North Central + 7 + 3 
South Central + 8 + 4 
Mountain +12 +9 
Pacific +7 +1 

















NATIONAL INDEX +7 +4 
*Change of less than 0.5 percent 

















NEXT ISSUE: 


WHICH MUTUAL FUND? Fortes draws on all its resources to bring you a defini- 
tive report on this wildfire investment phenomenon, answers your questions about 
which funds rise fastest, which best resist declines and which pay highest dividends. 


Forses, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 6-15 
Please send me Forses for a whole year. 


C) Enclosed is remittance of $6. [ I will pay when billed. 


Single Copy 50¢ 


Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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Nuclear fuel elements, clad in metals 
ranging from Aluminum to Zirconium, 


Piates and bars, rods and tubes, these are but 
a few of the many strange “packages” in 
which Sylvania puts fuel for atomic reactors. 

Sylvania’s position as a leader in today’s 
most exciting industry comes from the com- 
pany’s experience, nearly a decade long, with 
the metals needed in atomic fuel elements and 
reactor components. Today, Sylvania’s atomic 
scientists and engineers are working with many 
other organizations on every major reactor 
type—to help make atomic energy a source 
of peaceful power. 

Sylvania’s nearly 2,000 scientists and en- 


take many shapes at Sylvania 


gineers and many thousands of technicians 
are constantly pioneering in new fields. In 45 
plants and 18 laboratories, in 42 communities 
throughout the country, they are developing 
new techniques and finding better ways of 
doing more things for more people— in light- 
ing, radio, television, electronics, atomic en- 
ergy. Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 
Broadway, New York 19, New York; Sylvania 
Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower 
Building, Montreal, P. Q.; Sylvania Inter- 
national Corporation, 14 Bahnhofstrasse, 
Coire, Switzerland. 


MW SYLVANIA 


LIGHTING + RADIO + TELEVISION © ELECTRONICS * ATOMIC ENERGY 








READERS SAY 


Cash or Stock? 


Sm: As a large stockholder of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, I was gratified to 
note your flattering remarks on its re- 
cent annual report (Forses, May 15). 
However, the report is very restrained 
in regard to its holdings of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey stock and its han- 
dling of same. 

Today Standard of Indiana owns ap- 


| proximately 4,235,883 shares of Stand- 
| ard of New Jersey’s stock. Jersey’s book 
| value is approximately $1058 a share, 


while its market value in the last few 
weeks has been around 60, so that it is 


| worth $260,152,980. 


I believe the company and its stock- 


| holders would benefit greatly if Indi- 


| ana’s directors reconsidered 





its policy 
and paid all future dividends in this 
stock until it is entirely dispersed. If 
this were done the company would have 
more ready cash to reduce its liabilities, 
while the stockholders would benefit 
too, reaping a capital gain... . 

It is also difficult to reconcile the In- 


| diana Board’s criticism of imports in its 


1954 report and its statement that it is 


| exploring in foreign fields in its 1955 


report. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


—J. F. WIncHESTER 


| @ Robert E. Wilson, Standard of Indi- 


| ana’s Board Chairman, 


“If 


comments: 


| dividends in the stock of Standard Oil 


Co. of New Jersey were taxable only on 


| a capital-gains basis, such a method of 


dividend distribution would have much 
merit .. . But the facts are that divi- 
dends in the stock of another corpora- 


| tion are taxable to the individual recip- 


ient on exactly the same basis as a cash 


| dividend. 


Everybody’s 
Bidding for It! 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION | 
NEW YORK « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


“As for Mr. Winchester’s second point, 
we do feel that imports have been run- 
ning somewhat too high for the last two 
or three years. .. . On the other hand, 
if the importing companies continue to 


bring in foreign crude at the present, or 
| an increasing, rate, our only effective 
| method of competition is to try to pro- 


duce and import some ourselves.” 


Annual Reports (cont'd) 


Sm: Re your article “Rating Annual 
Reports” (Forses, May 15). For my se- 


| lection Cannon Mills is the best, since 
| it gives all the facts and does not waste 


the stockholders’ money with expensive 
lithographing, photographs of execu- 
tives, etc. Colorful, storyful and ex- 
pensive annual reports merely go into 
the wastepaper basket... . 

Many even do harm to the stock- 
holders in that a poor year’s result is 
frequently alibied with rosy portrayals 
of the future and “Alice-in-Wonder- 
land” tales. The stockholder is _ best 


served by limiting his reasoning to the 


unadorned figures. If Forses wishes to 
have stockholders amused, I suggest .. . 
magazines ... at the stockholders’ ex- 
pense. —SHOLES BERGER 


Essence of Leadership 


Sir: Your item “The Essence of Lead- 
ership” (Forses, May 1) has, for the 
first time, impelled me to take pen in 
hand for a letter to the editor. You re- 
peat and lend authority to the canard 
that the Army, or other military serv- 
ices, are run by passing the buck,” 
which is, I believe, wholly unwar- 
ranted. . . . It is certainly atypical in 
my experience, which extends over fif- 
teen years of active duty... . 

Throughout my entire service I have 
been expected and required to make 
decisions within my proper sphere of 
responsibility, and I have been careful 
to require ... the same... I have re- 
peatedly found that our commanders 
have little patience with the individual 
who fails to make the decision 
quired. ... 

I have read with interest your indus- 
try evaluations and note that quite 
properly you pay particular attention 
to the quality of management in every 
evaluation. May I suggest that you... 
make a similar study of some typical 
Armed Forces operations before you 
pass such uncomplimentary judgments 
upon us in the future. 

—James S. CoGsweE.i 
Lt. Col. USAF 


re- 


San Francisco, Calif. 


For Forsss’ Editor’s reply and an elab- 
oration of his point of view see “The 
Captain Makes a Point” in Fact and 
Comment, June 1, 1956—Eb. 


Militant Milestone 


Sm: Having been a customer and 
friend of the Colgate-Palmolive Co. for 
many years, I have read with . . . pro- 
found . . . disappointment your article 
regarding the celebration of Colgate’s 
sesquicentennial (Forses, May 15). My 
first and continuing impression is that 
the primary purpose of the article was 
to enhance the bigness of Procter & 
Gamble and belittle the market position 
of Colgate-Palmolive Co. by 
comparisons. 

If you have made an analysis of the 
operation of Procter & Gamble, I be- 
lieve you will agree that a sizable por- 
tion of their sales volume and profits 
is derived from Crisco and other edible 
shortenings. Of course Colgate-Palm- 
olive does not have such sales. Their 
sales figures are based solely upon vari- 
ous types of soaps and synthetic deter- 
gents. . . . I consider this rather unfair 
reporting of this important milestone in 
the corporate life of Colgate-Palmolive. 

—Forp D. LittLe 


certain 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Forses stands by its compcrison—Eb. 
Noises 


Sm: While “the bears are bellowing” 
(Fact and Comment, Forses, June 1) are 
the bulls growling? —STewart RIce 
Washington, D. C. 





Trewos & Tancenrs | 


Security-conscious Americans are buy- 
ing up life insurance at a 17% faster 
clip than in 1955. Sales of life poli- 
cies for the first four months of 1956 
hit $16.3 billion, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Assn., 
compared with just under $13.9 bil- 
lion a year ago. April’s sales alone 
($4.2 billion) were 14% ahead of last 
April. 


Colombia will have its first paper 
mills in operation by mid-1958. Con- 
tracts recently signed with U.S. firm 
of Parsons & Whittemore-Lyddon 
provide for the construction of a 
newsprint plant (capacity: 100 tons a 
day) and two other mills to produce 
bleached pulp and writing paper. 
Colombia, long dependent on imports, 
last year consumed 22,000 tons of 
newsprint. 


The world-wide hunt for oil con- 
tinues unabated. Next month drilling 
crews and rigs will enter Pakistan, 
where a new firm, Pakistan Shell Oil 
Co., Ltd. (75% -owned by Shell Com- 
pany of Pakistan; 25% by a Pakistani 
corporation) will hunt for oil on 20,- 
000 square miles in East and West 
Pakistan. 


The Antitrust Bill passed by the 
U.S. House which requires companies 
of $10 million assets or more to give 
the Government 90 days advance no- 
tice of pending mergers is being as- 
sailed by industry associations as a 
departure from basic concepts of 
antitrust law. Although the bill has 
strong support in the Administration 
and in Congress, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers hopes to 
whip up sufficient opposition with 
the argument that the proposal dis- 








No charge, no obligation... 


When it comes to investing, to this business of stocks and 
bonds, any help we can give you is yours for the asking. 

Whether you want current facts about any particular 
stock before buying or selling... 


Whether you'd like us to draw up the best investment 
program we can for your funds and objectives. . 


Whether you'd like our Research Department to mail 
you a thoroughly objective analysis of your complete 
portfolio... 


There’s no charge, no obligation. And that’s true 
whether you're a customer or not, whether you ever do 
business with us, or don’t. 


For the help you'd like, just address a letter to — 


Watrer A. Scuoit, Department SD-40 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 








“GUTE REISE” with 


NCB traveLers CHECKS 





regards competitive factors and sets Yes, it’s always “Gute Reise” —“good 
up dollars as standard for legal ac- traveling’ —with First National City Bank 
tion. Travelers Checks throughout the world, in 

Pi . Germany or Germantown. Accepted as 
readily as cash but without the risk of cash, 
these checks are refunded at once if lost or 
stolen. No wonder this famous travel cur- 
rency, popular for over half a century, is 
known as “The Traveler’s Friend.’’ In con- 
venient denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, cost only $1 per $100. 


Buy them at your bank 


Higher taxes on billion-dollar cor- 
porate incomes is the aim of a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Wright Patman. The cur- 
rent tax tab on a billion dollars is 
$519,994,500; Patman’s bill would 
raise it to $667,755,000. Should the 
bill pass the House, however, Wash- 
ingtonians predict it will face stiff op- 
position in the conservative Senate 
Finance Committee. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Univac’ at General Electric (Appliance Park) 


Offering the unique advantage of electronic speed Leading companies throughout the country have learned 
coupled with unrivalled accuracy, it’s no wonder that that Univac has become synonymous with enlightened 
the General Electric Company installed the Reming- management. And Univac savings more than justify its 
ton Rand Univac at their modern Appliance Park, use for electronic control of management problems. Find 
in Louisville, Kentucky. out how typical users have put Univac to work in virtualty 
Univac makes possible new insight into all phases of — all types of commercial data-processing. We'll be happy 
G-E’s major appliance operations. Management de- to send EL135—an informative, 24-page, 4-color 
cisions can be made with a degree of precision never book on the Univac System—to business executives 
before obtainable. And G-E also uses Univac to requesting it on their company letterhead. 
process—automatically—payroll accounting, material Send your requests to Remington Rand, Room 1608, 
control, budget analysis, and sales statistical analysis. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 





Memingtorn. Fbandl Y / Piet VISION. PERR RAND. CORPORATION 








' “With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


THE OUTLOOK FOR LAST HALF OF 1956 


Herewith, the outlook for the last half of 1956 for key 
industries as analyzed by the editors of Forses’ sub- 
sidiary, Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 

Building. Total new construction spending for 1956 is 
still projected at around $44 billion (compared with the 
$42.3 billion of 1955), despite the fact that first-quarter 
outlays were relatively unchanged from the year-earlier 
amount. While dwelling starts for the initial quarter of 
1956 declined about 15% on a year-to-year basis, seasonal 
improvement is expected over the near term. More im- 
portant, the trend toward larger, higher-priced dwellings 
should result in residential dollar volume being well 
maintained. Furthermore, greater outlays for industrial, 
commercial and public construction are indicated in com- 
ing months. 

Chemicals. Chemical sales in 1956 are expected to sur- 
pass the 1955 record total. Year-to-year percentage gains, 
however, will not prove quite so impressive as in the 
previous 12 months (sales in 1955 jumped about 19% 
above those in 1954) owing to the leveling off of general 
business activity. Industry earnings should also better 
last year’s peak results, although increases will be 
smaller than the above-average 1954-55 gains. Some 
improvement in cash dividend payments is likely in view 
of the favorable profit prospects, and the substantial 
funds generated by non-cash charges for depreciation 
and amortization. 

Office Equipment. Manufacturers are looking forward 
to another peak sales year in 1956 under the impact of 
the accelerating trend towards automation of clerical 
routine, surpassing the $1.5 billion estimated for 1955. 
Earnings for most companies in the group should rise 
about 20% above the preceding year, in spite of higher 
costs and continued large development charges. Huge 
backlogs are on hand, while foreign business is expand- 
ing at a good clip. 

Electronics. The electronics industry will attain sales of 
approximately $10.8 in 1956, nearly a billion dollars 
greater than 1955 volume. Gaining added impetus from 
stepped up military electronics as well as commercial, 


industry volume should jump another 50% by 1960. 
Most companies specializing in industrial automation 
should register further gains in both sales and earnings 
this year, despite keenly competitive marketing, and 
computer and systems makers should all record satis- 
factory increases for the full 1956 year. 

Agricultural Machinery. The unfavorable prospects for 
farm equipment sales over the balance of the year sug- 
gest lower machinery volume for most of the agricultural 
machinery makers. Defense business also promises to 
decline further. Much lower volume is anticipated for 
those companies whose production activities are limited 
to only farm equipment. Profit margins are expected to 
narrow moderately despite higher selling prices and, 
depending on the individual companies, share earnings 
in fiscal 1956 are estimated to fluctuate from modestly 
to substantially below those posted in fiscal 1955. 

Food Products. Supported by the steady population 
growth and high level of consumer disposable income, 
demand for processed and staple foods should continue 
to rise in the second half. The canners, packers and 
corn refiners all anticipate further improvements this 
year. Most canners have expanded into the frozen food 
business. The packers are benefiting from stable coffee 
prices while the corn refiners are placing increasing 
emphasis on wider profit-margined consumer profits. 
Taken as a whole, the food industry should record a new 
six-month high in sales during the second half of 1956. 

Air Transport. The pattern for the airlines is one of con- 
tinued growth. Whereas air transportation captured 29% 
of the carrier market in 1955, it is expected to account 
for about 50% by 1965. Air freight, a relatively new 
phase of the business, should continue to contribute more 
heavily to profits as time goes on. While the second half 
of this year will be at least as good as the first half, the 
really big growth will begin late next year, when new 
planes will add substantially to seating capacity. 

Aircraft. The trend in military procurement continues 
to rise. The Pentagon representatives of the various 
Services are calling for more planes and guided missiles. 





EXCELLENT 

Air Transport, Aluminum, Chemicals, Drugs, Machinery (Heavy), 
Metal Fabricating, Office Equipment, Oil & Gas, Paper, Rail Equipment, 
Utilities 

GooD 

Aircraft, Air Conditioning, Baking, Saeting, Building & Construction, 
Building Materials, Coal (Bitumi », ication, Confectionery, 
Containers, Copper, Dairy Products, Eiacoua Stores, Electrical Equip- 
ment, Electronics, Finance Companies, Food (canned & packaged), 








1956 SECOND-HALF INDUSTRY OUTLOOK 


Insurance, Lead & Zinc, Materials Handling, Meat Packing, Radio-TV, 
Railroads, Rubber, Steel, Supermarkets, Tobacco 
FAIR 
Farm Equipment, Fertilizer, Machine Tools, Motion Pictures, Printing 
& Publishing, Shipbuilding, Shoes, Soft Drinks, Textiles, Variety Chains 
POOR 
Coal (Anthracite), Brewing & Distilling, Hosiery, Leather, Rayon & 
Acetate, Shipping, Sugar Producing, Vegetable Oils 
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The fact that Russia is reputed to be ahead of the U. S. 
in particular types of aircraft will serve to accelerate our 
own production. Guided missiles, currently a $1 billion 
business, is slated to rise to $2 billion by 1959, most of 
which will go to the aircraft companies. 

Drugs. Industry sales are headed for a new high this 
year and profits should show an even greater gain, per- 
centagewise. New product development is accelerating at 
a pace never before witnessed by the industry. The drug 
companies are spending around $50 million a year on 
basic research. From the point of growth, this remains 
one of the most dynamic industries. 

industrial Machinery. The tremendous amount of capital 
expansion planned by American industry over the next 
several years will sustain sales of industrial machinery at 
a brisk pace. Another favorable factor is the steadily in- 
creasing wage level. This necessitates wider profit mar- 
gins which in turn demand new equipment to do the job 
more efficiently. Industry backlogs, in most cases, are at 
peak levels, assuring capacity operations for some time 
to come. For most companies in the field, 1956 will be 
a most profitable year. 

Retailing. Most retailing lines should continue to do 
well, supported by high employment and personal in- 
come. However, except for selected food chains, the in- 
dustry does not contain the inherent growth evident in 
more dynamic groups. In the first half, most retailing 
groups were hard hit by the unseasonable weather. Bar- 
ring any unforeseen circumstances, second half results 
should show some improvement. 

Oils. Outlook for the petroleum industry during the 
latter half of 1956 is generally attractive. Consumption to 
date this year has shown a better-than-expected gain, 
while oil inventories are in better balance with demand 
than they have been during the past half-dozen years. 
Despite higher wages and increased material costs, most 
oil companies are expected to increase their earnings by 
about 8% over the satisfactory results attained during 
1955. This projection would prove conservative should 
a crude price hike actually come to pass. 

Paper. For some time this “growth” industry has been 
operating close to capacity, and it seems likely to out- 
perform the general economy during the latter half of 
1956. Per capita consumption (254 pounds in 1940; 418 
pounds last year) of this indispensable, low-cost com- 
modity may very well establish an all-time record during 
the current year. Continuation of the merger trend in the 
industry is foreseen during the next few months, while ad- 
ditional product price increases also appear to be possible. 

Coal & Coke. With overall industrial activity likely to 
be somewhat slower in the second half than in the first 
half, demand for coal, whose principal customers are 
industry and the utilities, probably will slacken a 
little. Any downturn should be temporary, however, 
since coal, because of its cheapness and nearness +o 
heavy industry, seems definitely on the march toward 
regaining much of the ground lost to oil and gas during 
the past generation. 

Metals & Mining. More ample supplies in sight or 
planned for characterize the entire metals picture for 
the second half. Unless a strike ironically comes to cop- 
per’s rescue, it appears headed for further price declines. 
Lead and zinc, used heavily by the auto and steel in- 
dustries, respectively, should hold present prices at best, 
could decline a little. The tight supply situation in alu- 
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minum should ease, but not enough to cause overabun- 
dance. Nickel will remain out of sight,*though plans to 
increase production will eventually relieve the fantasti- 
cally short supply condition now prevailing. 

Railroads. With many basic industries likely to operate 
at somewhat lower levels in the second half, rail revenues 
can be expected to decline, though not seriously. Rail- 
road performance, on the whole, should be highly selec- 
tive. Those roads which meet one or more of the follow- 
ing tests should fare better than average: good revenue 
growth trend; relatively light dependence on industrial 
shipments; emphasis on improved efficiency, such as by 
installation of centralized traffic control systems, etc. 

Steel & Iron. Feeling certain that a substantial price 
rise will follow steel wage negotiations this summer, steel 
users have added more than normally to their inventories. 
Thus, whether or not there is a steel strike, steel 
production will no doubt be lower in the second half 
than in the first. However, the decline is expected to be 
concentrated in the light steels, used largely for auto- 
mobiles and appliances. The record-breaking capital ex- 
pansion program under way should buoy the market 
for heavier steels, with extremely strong demand making 
itself felt for all country goods. 
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VACATIONS A NECESSITY 

All of us like to be told that we should do the thing we 
want to do, that it is good for us to do something we en- 
joy. Smokers prefer to read that smoking is relaxing, 
good for the relief of tension. Findings to the contrary are 
no source of joy. 

One custom which most of us enjoy is now viewed by 
the medical profession as a necessity—taking a vacation. 
The busier a man is, the more difficult he finds it to take 
time out; yet the busy man is among those most in need 
of a change of pace, a totally different atmosphere. 

Perspective, vision can disappear in a week-in, week- 
out of grind in any job. To rest, one must first unwind 
Relaxation must precede a renewal of energy. 

Of course, what so many call a vacation does not fit the 
medicine men’s prescription. A meticulously scheduled 
“vacation” of so many hundred miles a day by car, so 
many hours of sight-seeing, and so forth, returns one 
more in need of a rest than before. But common sense 
should prevail. There is no universal formula for what 
constitutes relaxation. There is, however, a universal re- 
quirement for a vacation if a man is to do his best in his 
normal pursuits. 

Executives have a prime responsibility in this regard, 
and usually are the biggest offenders. “I haven’t had a 
vacation in blankety-blank years” and “I just can’t get 
away for a vacation because I’m so busy” are not the 
badges of importance that they are sometimes considered. 
If a man is able, he should not have his job so dis- 
organized that only he can handle it. Executives have a 
responsibility to their families to try staying alive, but, 
additionally, they have a responsibility to their stock- 
holders and to their employees. The former have a large 
investment in their management personnel and the latter 
depend on management for present jobs and future in- 
creases, promotions, etc. 

With the vacation season upon us, it is time to remem- 
ber that the medicine men are leading drum-beaters for 
the vacation prescription. Take one. 
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Where the Missouri meets the Mississippi, industry finds water unlimited—both for transportation and industrial use. 


St. Louis-center of the world’s 
largest inland waterway! 


The world’s largest inland waterway 
—13,494 miles of navigable rivers 
and canals—centers at St. Louis, con- 
nects 29 important industrial centers. 


Also at the center of the nation’s 
Eos rail and truck trafficways, 

nion Electric’s territory offers in- 
dustries an opportunity to reach 
more quickly 160,000,000 people 
in America—at low freight and ship- 
ping costs. 


Here, too, there are more available 
locations with access to unlimited 
quantities of river water for indus- 
trial use t in any other com- 
parable area of the nation! 


In St. Louis, as well as smaller cities 


nearby along the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, excellent purifica- 
tion and distribution facilities pro- 
vide a low-cost pure water supply. 


Other ways in which a St. Louis 
area address puts you at the center: 


e Center of U. S. population—less 
than 150 miles away, moving 
steadily closer. 


Center of a national highway net- 
work—with main trafficways run- 
ning both north-south and east- 
west. 

Close to the source of abundant 
fuels—oil, coal, gas, are fully avail- 
able, as well as raw materials 
from farms, forests, and mines. 


Electric power is available in any 
quantity at any location in our 
territory. 


Center of one of the country’s 
most skilled, diversified labor pools 
—76% of industries classified by 
the U. S. Census Bureau are 
found here. 


PRIME SITES IN ST. LOUIS AREA 


For further information on the many 
excellent locations available for 
plants, branch offices, businesses 
in the nation’s most diversified 
industrial area, please address: J. E 
Johanson, Industrial Development 
Engineer, 315 N. 12th Boulevard, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Comprising Union Electric Company + Missouri Power & Light Company - 
Missouri Edison Company « Union Colliery Company «+ Poplar Ridge Coal Company 
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Inco Nickel Progress Report 





How Inco’s more-from-the-ore_ 
research program is expanding 
North America’s natural resources 


Once the iron in Nickel-containing 


pyrrhotite went to slag heaps. 


Now this high-grade iron ore— product of Inco research—goes to 
steel mills. Here you see it being fed into open hearth furnaces. 


Now Inco saves iron in Nickel ore from the slag heap 


There’s iron in Nickel ore. 

But for years, this iron was of 
no commercial value. No one could 
find a way to recover it. 

Recently, after years of re- 
search, International Nickel pio- 
neered a new extraction process. 
Saves the iron— 

Nickel is recovered, too! 

This new Inco process not only 
recovers iron ore from pyrrhotite 
economically; it is the highest 
grade iron ore (68% iron) now 
produced in quantity in North 
America. It also recovers the 
Nickel in the ore. 


ALSO RECOVERS NICKEL 


International Nickel has built a 
$19,000,000 recovery plant. Mod- 
ern and streamlined, this plant is 
only the first unit of the new Inco 
Iron Ore operation. It is expected 
to add hundreds of thousands of 
tons a year to this continent’s 
high-grade iron resources. 


More from the ore 

That’s one of the prime objec- 
tives of International Nickel’s ex- 
pansion program. As in thecase of 


A 
ANCO, International 


iron ore, this has enabled Inco to 
expand the free world’s natural 
resources. Today, International 
Nickel gets fourteen different ele- 
ments from its Nickel ores. 


“*The Romance of Nickel’’ 
makes interesting reading. Write 
for your free copy of this beautifully 
illustrated, 65-page book. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
176e, New York 5, N. Y. 


©1956, T.1.N.Co., Inc. 


Nickel 


Producers of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, 


For its pioneering new process, 
Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 
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PICTURE OF 
PROSPERITY 


Since 1940 Florida has easily outstripped 
the nation as a whole in economic growth. 


@ FLORIDA @ NATL 
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REGIONS 


PENINSULA OF PLENTY 


Starting with sun, sand and water, the Sun- 


built 


shine State has 


up an 


industrial- 


agricultural wonderland whose growth and 
potential are nothing short of phenomenal. 


THe hottest state in the Union last 
month was Florida—not in tempera- 
ture, but in temperament. From 
Okeechobee to Apalachicola and from 
Kissimmee to the Keys, the long state 
was loaded with the long green. 
Along hotel row on Miami Beach’s 
Collins Avenue, many of the golden 
pleasure palaces were full up, enjoy- 
ing the richest “off season” in the 
playland’s fabulous history. Even 
the Miami Marlins, languishing in 
the cellar of the International League, 
seemed to sense the spirit. Suddenly, 
they came to life and romped through 
a double-header, taking both games 
by shut-out scores. 

In Florida, whose natural resources 
once seemed to consist solely of sun, 
sand and water, many a branch of 
U.S. industry has found a tree on 
which to hang its hat. All along the 
peninsula the humming industrial 
plants are as abundantly evident as 
the sabal palms. In Pensacola, Chem- 
strand Corp. operates an $88-million 
nylon plant. In Jacksonville, General 
Motors runs a $2-million diesel shop. 
Lehigh Portland grinds out cement in 
Bunnell, and Sperry Rand makes 
klystron tubes in Gainesville. At 
Foley, Procter & Gamble will soon 
have its $20-million Buckeye Cellu- 
lose plant running full tilt, while in 
fabled old St. Augustine the romantic 
past meets the atomic present at a 
base where Richard Boutelle’s Fair- 
child Engine processes B-36s. 

The Smell of Money. In the piney 
woods of Palatka, the smell of paper 
processing from the Hudson Pulp & 
Paper mill is strong and unmistak- 
able. But to Palatkans, who thought 
they had seen their last dollar when 
the Wilson Cypress Co. quit logging 
operations ten years ago, the stench 
is sweet. Since Hudson moved in, the 
town has prospered, and now Hudson 
is thinking of adding a $20-million 
newsprint mill in Palatka, another 
first for Florida. “Know what that 
smells like?” the crackers say when 
the wind from the West is right, 
“Smells like money—that’s what it 
smells like!” 

Last month the giants of U.S. in- 
dustry were busily sniffing the Florida 
air and finding it immensely to their 
liking. General Electric chose the St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater area as the 


site of its new electronics plant (GE's 
first in Florida) with a projected an- 
nual payroll of $4 million. National 
Research Corp. decided that Pensa- 
cola was just the spot for its planned 
$5-million zirconium extraction plant. 
General Portland Cement voted to 
set its projected $10-million cement 
plant smack down in the glades west 
of Miami, while Southland Oil talked 
of putting up a cracking plant in 
Tampa. Even Californian Howard 
Hughes looked southeast to Florida as 
the ideal place to plunk down $100 
million for his much talked about 
atomic aircraft plant. 

Skinny & Fat. To such Florida 
boosters as tireless Governor LeRoy 
Collins, Florida Power & Light’s har- 
monica-playing Chairman McGregor 
Smith and Florida Power Corp.’s Wil- 
liam J. Clapp, the fact that the skinny 
peninsula is enjoying a fat prosperity 
comes as no surprise. They have been 
beating the drums for it for years. 

The only surprising factor in Flori- 
da’s fortune is that it has taken U.S. 
industry so long to listen. Powerman 
Smith, for example, likes to tell of 
the head of a large Eastern bank who 
had never been to Florida. Like a 
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PIONEER FLAGLER: 
“just follow the crowd” 





man determined not to have a tele- 
vision set in his house, he* frequently 
boasted that his banking house did 
not have a dime invested in the state, 
“and it sounded like he intended to 
keep it that way.” Says Smith, “To- 
day he’s a large investor, a regular 
visitor and an enthusiastic booster.” 

Lure of the Sun. Florida works the 
same sort of magic on tourist and in- 
dustrialist alike. To the northern 
“snowbirds” (winter vacationers who 
flock to Florida to escape winter’s 
cold, and who are now matched in 
numbers by summer vacationers), the 
state’s climate is an irresistible lure. 
To the industrialist, it means money 
in the bank. Construction, mainte- 
nance and heating costs are much 
lower than elsewhere; production 
performance is higher (e.g., machin- 
ists, like concert pianists, need not 
waste time waiting for their fingers 
to thaw). 

Mother nature has smiled on Flo- 
rida as warmly as the ever-present 
sun. Almost surrounded by water, 
geographically the state is one vast 
sponge. Industry is using the water 
to advantage, processing pulp, sep- 
arating phosphate from clay, satisfy- 
ing crop thirst in the once drought- 
ridden glades. Geologists have dis- 
covered that the  palm-fringed 
beaches, once good for little more 
than setting up beach umbrellas, are 
chock-full of rutile and _ ilmenite 
source of the wonder metals titanium 
and zirconium, which can withstand 
the heat of atomic reactors. 

But to plant-building businessmen, 
probably Florida’s most magnetic ap- 
peal is to the pocketbook. The state 
has no income or inheritance taxes, 
no state property levies. Says Boost- 
er Collins: “We don’t have on the 
statute books of our state a single 
law which can be said to be punitive 
or directed toward the penalizing of 
any business. And I don’t think any 
other state in the union can make 
that statement!” 
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MIAMI BEACH CROSSROADS: 
cease fire at Lincoln & Collins 


In a state where it is not uncom- 
mon to find an electronics specialist 
from Toledo working in a supermar- 
ket in Orlando by choice, the wealth 
of manpower is another factor cur- 
rently encouraging northern manu- 
facturers to look south for their next 
plant site. Even business executives, 
mindful of blood pressure and ulcers, 
are willing to settle for as little as a 
third of their previous salaries in re- 
turn for Florida’s year-round sun 
and slower pace. 

Fish & Chips. “It’s not uncommon 
at all,” according to LeRoy Collins, 
“for a man—say a foreman in one of 
our small factories—to get off from 
work at five in the afternoon, and in 
eight or ten minutes he can be out in 
the middle of a beautiful bass-filled 
stream, enjoying recreation.” For 
such Floridians, the fish may be 
plentiful, but the chips are somewhat 
smaller. Florida’s wage scale is not 
up to the national par ($1.31 an hour 
in 1953 vs. $1.77 for the U.S. average). 
But it is rising. 

Nevertheless, Florida’s manpower 
pool is nigh inexhaustible. Last 


GOV. COLLINS (R) WITH FORBES INC.’S BRUCE FORBES 
no Fountain of Youth, but a horn of plenty 


spring United Aircraft’s Hamilton- 
Standard division moved to St. Pe- 
tersburg because it could not find 
enough qualified engineers anywhere 
else. To an ad offering 200 openings 
at its St. Augustine plant, Fairchild 
got 3,000 replies, and since Chem- 
strand opened up in Pensacola in 
1953, it has been deluged by 100,000 
applications for 4,500 jobs. 

One of the few travelers ever to 
find Florida a disappointment was 
Conquistadore Juan Ponce de Leon, 
who arrived in 1531; he never did find 
his Fountain of Youth. But a couple 
of visionaries who arrived on the 
scene centuries later discovered in- 
stead a horn of plenty. The first was 
Standard Oil Magnate Henry M. 
Flagler, who set sight on the prom- 
ised land in 1886. Over the next 25 
years, he poured $50 million into the 
state, helped push the Florida East 
Coast Railway south toward the 
Seminole trading post of Miami (nee 
Ft. Dallas) where he threw up fabu- 
lous resort hotels and created a lush 
hallmark of tropical opulence. 

Another father of modern Florida 
(whose story Miami Beach’s sight- 
seeing guides never neglect to tell) 
was Carl Graham Fisher. He made a 
fantastic fortune buying up almost 
worthless Miami swampland, build- 
ing palm-shrouded, artificial resi- 
dential islands and selling the acreage 
at tremendous profits. Years later he 
sank his fortune into a similar devel- 
opment deal in Montauk, L.L, died 
penniless. 

Follow The Crowd. Flagler once 
snapped at a friend, who wanted to 
know where Palm Beach was, “Just 
follow the crowd.” Ever since, North 
& South Americans have been doing 
just that. Yet despite the efforts of 
Flagler and Fisher, the past five years 
have seen the trip to Florida take on 
the aspect of a spontaneous stampede 
(see chart, p. 15). According to the 
last (1950) census, Florida stood 20th 
in the union. Today, with a popula- 
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tion of some 3.7 million, Florida is al- 
ready up to 13th place, may be No. 
Eight by 1960, when it expects the 
population to break 5 million. “This 
growth,” says Governor Collins, “is 
not anything that’s synthetic or just 
Chamber-of-Commerce pep talk—it’s 
real!” 

The people have brought the 
boom with them. Last year 5 million 
tourists poured into the playland 
(twice as many as in 1941), bringing 
with them (and leaving behind) $1 
billion. Yet fantastic as it sounds, 
old-time Florida boosters say it is 
only a start. Already, they point out, 
the more reserved type of tourist has 
begun to discover the quieter Gulf 
Coast around Pensacola in preference 
to the gay and gaudy East Coast, of 
which Miami is the acknowledged 
capital. Since the opening of the Sun- 
shine Skyway at St. Petersburg two 
years ago, the whole southwest coast 
between Sarasota and Fort Myers has 
begun to boom, and once the Sun- 
shine State Turnpike (Jacksonville 
to Miami) is completed, promises 
Florida Power’s Clapp, the lake 
country in central Florida should 
come in for its share of both cold- 
& warm-weather snowbirds. 

B ing Banks. Money is fast be- 
coming one of Florida’s more plenti- 
ful commodities. Since 1940, bank 
deposits have risen nearly 500%, cur- 
rently stand at more than $3 billion. 
Typical of the banking boom is Fort 
Lauderdale’s energetic and imagi- 
native First National which, in addi- 
tion to drive-in depositories, carpet 
on the floor and closed circuit TV, is 
easily recognized by its neon rooftop 
sign, “Bank in the Sun.” In the past 
five years, First National’s deposits 
have zoomed from $16 million to $53 
million, $13 million of it piled up in 
the past 15 months. “And we man- 
aged to do this,” smiles First Na- 
tional’s genial Vice President W. 
Howard Allen, “while four new banks 
opened up in town.” 

Hard on the heels of the banks 
have come the insurance companies. 
With only 20 home offices 15 years 
ago, Florida has 56 today, including 
26 life insurance company home of- 
fices (among them: Independent, 
Gulf, Peninsula, All State, American 
Equity Fire & Casualty). 

Instrumental in making Florida 
look more & more like one big Hart- 
ford, Conn. is a 1953 state insurance 
law, which accords fat tax reductions 
to insurance offices serving three or 
more states. Another reason is that 
local policyholders have increased in 
proportion to Florida’s people. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1954, Florida life in- 
surance coverage rose 453% to $5.7 
billion, while insurance premiums 
paid out soared from $37 million to 
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PENSACO! 


over $160 million, are still rising. 

Prudential, which two years ago 
opened a gleaming white 20-story re- 
gional home office in Jacksonville, 
which is fast becoming the Hartford 
of the South, has watched its fondest 
dreams come true. The Jacksonville 
office now does a volume of $736 mil- 
lion in life policies alone, topped by 
only eight other companies in the en- 
tire country. “With modern trans- 
portation and communications,” says 
Prudential’s Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Charles W. Campbell, “Florida 
isn’t much less convenient to the rest 
of the country than Hartford.” 

Helping immensely to make it con- 
venient are the airlines: nearly 20% 
of Florida’s tourists arrive by air. 
Among the commercial lines serving 
the state (and which pay out $75 mil- 
lion a year in Florida payrolls) are 
Eastern and National (which was 
actually founded in St. Petersburg in 
1934). Both lines depend on Florida 
traffic for the bulk of their revenues, 
by 1960 expect to boost their capacity 
150%, triple their business. 

Not only is Florida a super aircraft 
carrier (with air bases at Pensacola, 
Cocoa, Homestead), but Miami’s 
bustling International Airport alone 
handles more air freight (150 million 
pounds), more foreign shipments and 
more passengers (3 million) than any 
other U.S. field, claims also to be the 
world’s largest aircraft maintenance 
base, servicing 20% of U.S. commer- 
cia] planes in low-cost, open air 
hangars. Boasting 96% -visibility 
weather, Miami is brazenly challeng- 
ing even New York as the biggest 
port-of-entry for international air 
traffic, expects to move ahead once 
fuel-costly jets get in the air. 

Orange Bowl. “Florida is a nice 
place to live,” the late Fred Allen 
once observed, “if you happen to be 
an orange.” Last month the growers 
in Dade County were plenty worried 
about their oranges. Reason: the 
Mediterranean fruit fly, a sort of 
orange-bowl weevil, was wreaking 
havoc with their citrus crops. As a 
protective measure, border guards 
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were confiscating fruit by the basket- 
ful from irate tourists on their way 
home with souvenir citrus. 

The growers had good reason to 
worry about the fly in the citrus oint- 
ment: Florida’s citrus crops bring in 
$250 million a year. The U.S.’ No. 
One citrus grower, Florida produces 
70% of the nation’s oranges, 90% of 
its grapefruit, almost all of its tan- 
gerines and limes. Thanks largely to 
the introduction of frozen concen- 
trates, which burst from exactly noth- 
ing in 1945 to an output of 65.5 mil- 
lion gallons last year, Florida’s orange 
production has skyrocketed from 49.8 
million boxes in 1946 to nearly 90 
million last year. 

Once tied to the growing season, 
citrus production has become a year- 
round operation from which every- 
one has profited handsomely except, 
ironically, the concentrators who 
made it possible. Caught in a squeeze 
between high prices for fresh fruit 
and low market prices for frozen 
concentrate, the squéezers & freezers 
have dim hopes that, with grove pro- 
duction expanding at the rate of 5 
million boxes & year, some day an 
oversupply of fruit may give them an 
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upper hand in setting fresh fruit 
prices. 

Meanwhile northern investors have 
been mining gold in Florida’s groves. 
“Orange groves,” says John M. Fox, 
president of Minute Maid, the nation’s 
No. One concentrator, “offer about 
the highest return of any business I 
know of. But it’s a regular crap game 
if you don’t know what you're doing. 
I know one cracker who’s sold his 
groves to northerners five times—and 
he still owns them.” Nevertheless, 
with $100,000 invested in 40 acres of 
grove, an investor who knows his 
oranges can clear a solid $8,000 a 
year. 

Cow Country. But Florida’s farm- 
ers have few fears about a one-crop 
dependency. Flush with as many as 
four crops a year (in Dade County) 
and more than 150 kinds of vegetables, 
fruit and berries, Florida’s farm 
income is wholesomely diversified. 
From 1940 to 1954 U.S. farm income 
rose 260%, but Florida’s sprouted 
372%. Even Palm Beach, celebrated 
as the winter palace of America’s 
leisured class, is also the home of the 
winter vegetable, from which vast 
floods of tomatoes, potatoes and to- 
bacco flow out to the rest of the 
country. 

But it is neither citrus nor vege- 
tables that have registered the most 
spectacular growth in Florida’s farm 
economy. Since 1940, the state’s cat- 
tle business has been the headline- 


catcher, rising 440%, while in the 
past five years alone, Florida’s herds 


have increased nearly 60%. Today 
the state has nearly 2 million head of 
cattle (the bulk of them beef cattle) 
worth around $100 million. 

Once ravaged by the Texas fever 
tick, which ruined both hide and hair, 
the Florida cattle industry got back 
on its feet some years ago with a 
government-backed dipping program. 
Cattlemen began to upgrade their 
herds with Brahma bulls, and by 
1954 were doing a $125 million-a- 
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year business. Today the kingpin 
among Florida’s cattle clique is the 
Lykes family, headed by John Wall 
Lykes, a brother. In addition to their 
375,000-acre 7 L Ranch, the Lykes 
also own the Lykes Brothers Steam- 
ship Co., largest under the U.S. flag. 
The Moneybaggers. Along with its 
citrus, cows, vegetables and vacation- 
ers, Florida is also becoming famous 
for its crop of new millionaires, big- 
gest to flower since the late 19th cen- 
tury. A pair of well-heeled examples 
are the Ludman Corp.’s Max Hoffman 
and the late Robert Ludwig. In 1949 
they started out with $5,000 in bor- 
rowed money and an idea for a ja- 
lousie window, opened a plant to 
make them in Miami. Last year they 
grossed better than $6 million. 
Another is Tom Swann, orange 
grove owner and top man in Flor- 
ence Foods, a big growers’ coopera- 
tive, who managed to make a killing 
in orange groves before real estate 
prices began to soar. Not to be over- 
looked are Jim Hunt and Stephen 
Calder, owners of the state’s largest 
land development company, Fort 
Lauderdale’s Coral Ridge properties. 
Believing, along with John Stein- 
beck, that land is the only thing that 
really matters, Hunt & Calder now 
have an investment worth more than 
$66 million, and watch the profits roll 
in as regularly as the Florida surf— 
at the rate of $1 million a year. 
Wheeler-Dealer Hunt is one Flo- 
ridian who will not hear of a boom. 
“There is no boom!” he snaps, “You 
have a boom, you'll have a bust, and 
we're not going to have one. The 
state is perfectly sound.” On his 
Coral Ridge properties, Hunt re- 
quires 50% down, two years to pay. 
Says he: “Those aren’t boom prices.” 
Elsewhere in Florida booming real 
estate prices are very real indeed. A 
10-acre plot south of Miami, which 
cost $500 ten years ago, sold last 
year for $1,500 an acre, this year for 
$3,000 an acre. Novelist Philip Wylie 


no bubble, but a boom 
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was recently offered $15,000 an acre 
for land he bought eight years ago for 
$3,000. In Tampa only last winter, 50 
acres of mangrove swamp, bought for 
$4,500 in 1940, were knocked down for 
a cool $37,500. 

To oldtime Floridians, who remem- 
ber with sorrow how Florida real es- 
tate rose from $288 million (assessed 
value) in 1922 to $624 million in 1926 
and then plunged earthward, the 
signs seem ominous. But not to W.H 
Walker, president of Miami’s First 
Federal Savings & Loan Assn. “We've 
been watching closely for any indi- 
cation that it’s just a bubble, and 
there isn’t any,” says Walker. “When 
a producer is selling to a consumer 
rather than one speculator to another, 
it’s no boom, it’s natural growth.” 

One state booster who does not 
have to be convinced that Florida’s 
land rush is built on a solid founda- 
tion of future growth and not just 
Florida sand is doughty Alcoa Chair- 
man Arthur Vining Davis, 89, re- 
putedly America’s fifth wealthiest 
man. Over the past eight years, Davis 
has poured over $50 million into Dade 
County enterprises, including every- 
thing from banks to orchids. “I invest 
in Dade County,” says Plunger Davis, 
“because the way it’s growing, you 
can’t lose!” 

Last year Davis plunked down $25 
million for six small hotels and the 
famed, exclusive Boca Raton Hotel & 
Club. His aim: to create a sort of 
Florida Xanadu, a super country club 
centered around Boca Raton’s yacht 
basin, beach club, golf and tennis 
courts. “It seems important,” Davis 
put it, “to preserve some sections of 
the state in the atmosphere of quiet 
luxury which once provided the mo- 
tive for migration here.” 

Florida’s Future. “The state’s big 
manufacturing potential,” says J. 
Saxton Lloyd, chairman of the Florida 
Development Commission, “lies in 
three fields—electronics, aviation and 
atomic energy.” Already well along 
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on the first two, Florida is determined 
not to be left behind in the latter. 
Rich in uranium and zirconium, 
Florida is planning to push ahead into 
production of atomic power. Says 
Governor Collins: “To base our nu- 
clear power plants on raw material 
production is a cotton economy all 
over again.” 

No cotton economists, Florida 
Power & Light’s Smith, Florida 
Power's Clapp (who was instrumental 
in getting GE to consider a Florida 
plant) and Tampa Electric’s William 
MacInnes got together last spring to 
plan a joint $50 million, 200,000 kilo- 
watt atomic power plant, largest yet 
projected. Their hope is that A- 
power will one day become competi- 
tive with fuel oil and natural gas in 
Florida, one of the major fuel-short 
areas in the US. 

Until then, however, Powermen 
Clapp and Smith are pinning their 
hopes on the natural gas pipelines 
Houston Natural Gas and Coastal Gas 
Transmission hope to bring into the 
state. Smith, especially hard pressed 
by winter demand peaks, is so anxious 
for gas that he has signed contracts 
with both companies. Everyone ex- 
pects that natural gas will prove an 
additional boon to Florida’s boom. 

With Florida’s residential rates well 
above the national average, a glass 
industry, for instance, is reportedly 
ready to move into the phosphate 
fields once cheaper power becomes 
available. Clapp’s Florida Power has 
been using natural gas at its Suwanne 
plant in northern Florida since last 
September, has already cut fuel costs 
25%. “With luck,” says Clapp, “we'll 
be able to build three more such 
plants over the next few years.” 

Unlike most utilities, Florida power 
companies have little to fear from 
natural gas competition. All three 
have been promoting all-electric 
households for years, boast residential 
kwh sales well above the national 
average. If the natural gassers fail 
to invade Florida, it will be because 
the Federal Power Commission de- 
cides the trio’s campaign is so suc- 
cessful in the state that a natural gas 
project will become uneconomical. 

The one holdout in the clamor for 
natural gas is Tampa Electric’s Mac- 
Innes, who last spring worked out an 
ingenious and profitable deal with 
Cyrus Eaton’s West Kentucky Coal 
Co. Under the deal, Tampa will im- 
port by barge 1 million tons of West 
Kentucky’s coal a year, ship back 
phosphate rock (mined in Tampa 
territory) to midwest chemical plants. 
The savings should be tremendous. 
Coal, MacInnes figures, will cost him 
about 30% less than oil, 23% less than 
natural gas, 32% less than regular 
coal contracts. 
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Solid Rock. Tampa Electric’s raw 
materials deal points up still another 
Florida asset, its expanding $60 mil- 
lion-a-year phosphate rock mining 
business, whose production last year 
(10 million tons) was up nearly 500% 
over 1940. Controlled by a handful 
of big chemical companies (among 
them: American Cyanamid, Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemicals, 
American Agricultural Chemical), 
the Florida mines already produce 
about 75% of the U.S. supply and 36% 
of the world’s phosphate, will soon be 
producing even more. International 
Minerals plans to expand capacity 
25% -30% over the next five years. 
American Cyanamid already has a 
two-year $12 million expansion pro- 
gram under way 

Used primarily for fertilizer, but 
with an increasing number of other 
uses from preservatives to gasoline, 
phosphate is an important source of 
uranium (currently being extracted 
at four AEC plants at the rate of 4 
ounces per ton of ore). “This makes 
Florida,” says International Minerals’ 
H. E. Uhland, “the U.S.’ largest uran- 
ium reserve.” The industry’s major 
problem is what to do with the other 
byproducts. Sand, for instance, which 
while useless for Florida’s booming 
“CBS” (cement block stucco) home- 
building industry, should be just 
right for glass and aluminum phos- 
phate, enough to make aluminum an 
important Florida industry. The pos- 
sibilities, say unbiased phosphate 
people, are enormous. 

Dade Center. Like the eye of a 
hurricane, the center of Florida’s 
boom is in Greater Miami, the pearl 
of Dade County. Already the fastest 
growing metropolitan area in the 
U.S., it last year boasted a population 
of 700,000, up from 490,000 in 1950, 
expects to break a million by 1960. 
One of the most broadly diversified 
counties in the state, Dade balances 
its tourist and retail business with 
winter vegetables and the largest 
concentration of manufacturing in 
Florida. 

Five years ago the manufacturing 
metropolis of Florida was Hillsbor- 
ough County (Tampa), with its can- 
ning and cigar-making industries. 
Today Miami is tops, with 1,900 man- 
ufacturing plants, which turn out 
everything from beach apparel to 
portable barbeques. Yearly volume: 
$220 million. Having only recently 
added an eye-catching Jordan Marsh 
department store, Miami will soon 
have two more showcases: 1) the $10 
million du Pont Plaza Center (includ- 
ing a trading center, office building 
and hotel); 2) the $200 million Inter- 
ama, a permanent inter-American 
world’s fair scheduled to open in 
1958, designed to make Miami the 
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capital of the burgeoning Latin- 
American market. 

Vacation Valhalla. Just across the 
Venetian and MacArthur Causeways 
sprawls Miami Beach, a 20th Century 
symbol of man’s lavishness to man. 
There, along a 742-mile strip of hotels 
and haciendas, the bathing suit 
mingles with the full-length mink, 
and Lanodine (sun tan oil) is stand- 
ard equipment. Last year in this Val- 
halla for vacationers, Miami Beach 
hotels rang up a $250 million busi- 
ness vs. $170 million in 1949. This 
year the prospects are even better. 

To natives and shopkeepers, the 
most significant change that has come 
over Miami Beach is that the summer 
slump has all but vanished. “Back in 
the old days,” says Samuel E. Rivkin, 
executive president of the Miami 
Beach Hotel Assn., “you could fire a 
machine gun down Collins Avenue 
after the first of April and not hit a 
soul. But those days are gone—for- 
ever, we hope.” 

These days Miami Beach hotels run 
full blast the year round. Comer J. 
Kimball, chairman of Miami’s First 
National Bank, remembers that a few 
years ago First National did its peak 
business during February-March; 
now mid-April is the busy time. Last 
year Miami’s business dipped only 
7.9% during the summer, a far cry 
from the 25% slump of the thirties. 

The reason why Miami Beach is 
basking in the sun of year-round 
prosperity was as pleasantly evident 
last month as the ever-present Good- 
year blimp. Thanks largely to cut- 
rate all-expense summer. package 
plans, tourists can spend a week at a 
top-flight hotel in air-conditioned 
luxury fer as little as $150. Winter 
prices, of course, separate the men 
from the boys, some rooms going as 
high as $250 a day. Nevertheless, it is 
a remarkable fact of our times that in 
August a secretary can occupy for 
$10-$16 a day the same room her boss 
used in January for $40 a day. 

There, in Bagdad-on-the-bathing- 
suits, she can sunworship by day, 
dine and dance in lavish night clubs 
(e.g., the Eden Roc’s Pompeii Room) 
by night. She can ogle the fashions in 
the sumptuous shops along Lincoln 
Road or visit Florence Lustig’s chic 
salon in the arcade beneath the $15- 
million Fontainebleau Hotel. Inatown 
that has more hotels,restaurants (from 
Pickin’ Chicken to Pumpernick’s) and 
parking meters than any its size, 
hotel-hopping is a favorite evening 
sport. Moving from one lush lobby to 
another, the tourists can gawk at 
everything from the live macaws at 
the Algiers to the mural of old Spain 
at the Seville. And for a nightcap, she 
can drop into the Saxony’s Ye Nosh- 
ery for some of the most belt-popping 
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ice cream concoctions ever devised. 

Whither Florida? Can the boom last 
indefinitely? Floridians are certain it 
can, that indeed the state has only be- 
gun to grow. Declares Florida Power 
& Light's McGregor Smith: “Our 
economy is more stable than the econ- 
omy of the country as a whole.” Even 
Democrat Collins has determined to 
keep the state’s wholesome atmos- 
phere from deteriorating. Though 
Florida is famed for some of the best 
horse and dog-racing in the country, 
Collins insists: “We’re not going to 
try to make Florida any Mecca for 
gambling—not as long as I’m gover- 
nor. We’re not going to try to out- 
Vegas, Vegas, to out-Phenix City 
Phenix City. We don’t want our 
growth built on that sort of thing. 
We’re interested in more stable ele- 
ments in our economy. That’s where 
we want to put our emphasis.” 

That being so, Florida then has only 
one real concern. It will have to keep 
in mind, as the Christian Herald once 
prudently observed, that “it is easy, 
like the bluebells, to be spoiled by 
ceaseless sunshine.” 


UTILITIES 


THE POSTMAN 
RINGS TWICE 


Commonwealth Edison’s 

growth is the answer to an 

anonymous shareholder’s 
beef. 


Wits Gate, chairman of Chicago’s 
Commonwealth Edison Co.,* is a man 
pursued by an anonymous letter 
writer, who insists upon spicing his 
communications to the company with 
such epithets as “cheat” and “chis- 
eler.” But Gale is a good man at 
weathering a storm of invective. 

A year ago he told Edison’s stock- 
holders that he had received an un- 
signed letter accusing the company of 
“stealing the difference between our 
earnings and our dividend.” Last 
month, at Edison’s latest stockholders 
meeting, Chairman Gale confided that 
the company’s masked critic had 
struck again. 

Squaring Commonwealth Edison’s 
first-quarter earnings of 79c per share 
with its quarterly dividend of 50c, the 
letter demanded: “Who stole the 
other 29c? Don’t be a hungry chiseler 
for yourself. Don’t be a cheat. It’s 
later than you think. You can’t take 
it with you when you die.” Said 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
4434; low, 397%. Dividends (1955): $1.90. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $2. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $2.62. Ticker symbol: CWE 


even-tempered Willis Gale with a 
wink: “If this stockholder is serious 
and will sign one of his letters, I will 
be glad to try to straighten him out— 
not literally, of course, but only as to 
what happened to the 29c.” 

Full Throttle. No one had to tell the 
rest of Edison’s 140,000 stockholders 
what happened to the 29c. It had 
gone right back into Edison’s boom- 
ing business, helping to generate new 
records all around. Having spun off 
its gas business, Commonwealth Edi- 
son came through 1955, its first year 
as a wholly-electric utility, showing: 
sales of 17.5 billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity, 12% more than 1954 (and 
second only to the output of Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric); operating reve- 
nues of $336 million, 9% more than 
the year before; net income of $46.5 
million vs. $44.9 million in 1954. 

Meanwhile Commonwealth Edison 
not only upped its dividend by 10c a 
share to $1.90 (it is currently on a $2 
annual basis), but ran its earnings to 
$2.62 a share, down only 8c a share 
from 1954 despite 1.1 million addi- 
tional shares of stock sold late in 1955. 

Thus last month, with first-quarter 
sales 12% ahead of the year before 
and per share earnings up 2c a share, 
Chairman Gale might well have no 
qualms about reading to stockholders 
his latest letter from Edison’s dark 
detractor. Observed Willis Gale: “We 
are not interested in becoming the 
biggest utility in the country—only 
the best. . . . We must go ahead at 
full throttle on our continuing ex- 
pansion.” 


STEEL 


CALIFORNIA 
STEELMAN 


Few steel companies have as 
assured a future as Kaiser 
Steel, but stockholders have 
precious little in the way of 
dividends to show for it. 


For connoisseurs of the balance sheet, 
Henry J. Kaiser’s Steel Corp.” is 
something of a_ collector’s item. 
Though only the twelfth largest U.S. 
producer of ingots, the giant Fontana 
plant, which spreads over 1,800 acres 
in the San Bernardino Valley 45 
miles east of Los Angeles, boasts sev- 
eral fiscal firsts. 

For one, its operating profit margin 
has averaged a fat 25c on the sales 
dollar over the past five years. This 

*Traded Price 


over-the-counter. range 


(1956) : high, 2814: low, 2234. Dividend (1955) 
40c. Indicated 1956 payout: 40c. Earnings per 
share (1955): $1.08. 
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gives Kaiser far and away the best 
return on sales of any large steel- 
maker (see chart). Its second dis- 
tinction is of a radically different sort. 
Almost alone in an industry which 
has long sniffed suspiciously at the 
idea of borrowing heavily, Kaiser is 
up to its nine hearth furnaces in 
debt. These debts currently run to a 
credit-straining 53°; of its total net 
worth.’ 

Unorthodox. Last month $269-mil- 
lion (assets) Kaiser took a step cal- 
culated to make exponents of ortho- 
dox corporate finance wince even 
more. From his Oakland, California 
headquarters, Jack L. Ashby, Kaiser’s 
$170,000-a-year general manager, 
calmly announced that the company 
was preparing to shoulder some more 
debt. On top of the $130.9 million 
owed at the 1955 year end, it had 
arranged to heap on a further $100 
million in borrowing. The money will 
be used for a 40% expansion of Kai- 
ser’s ingot capacity (to 2 million 
tons) and a proportionate buildup of 
its facilities for turning out finished 
steel products (to 1.5 million tons). 

Coming from anyone else such pil- 
ing of debt on debt would have 
caused even the most disciplined eye- 
brows in Wall Street to lift. But the 
Henry J. Kaiser companies have al- 
ways done things that way. Starting 
with war plants bought from the 
Government at knock-down prices 
and expanding them with borrowed 
money, the aging industrialist has 
run a virtual shoestring of equity 
into control of a $1-billion-plus in- 
dustrial complex. 

Though he came a-cropper trying 
to compete against Detroit with his 
Kaiser, Frazer and Henry J cars, 
Kaiser’s technique has worked well 
elsewhere. Today his top holding 
company, Kaiser Industries, Inc.7 
owns 80% of Kaiser Steel common 
and controls a highly profitable em- 
pire built on aluminum, gypsum, ce- 
ment, jeeps and a big engineering 
firm that services the entire operation. 

A Sure Winner. Almost from the 
time it bought the Fontana plant 
from the Government, Kaiser Steel 
has been in a strong position. As the 
only integrated steel mill west of the 
Rockies, it has steadily cashed in on 
the West Coast boom. “At the present 
time,” General Manager Ashby likes 
to point out, “western steel mills are 
able to produce only about one half 
of the steel consumed in the West.” 

Although both Bethlehem and U.S. 


*By comparison, U.S. Steel’s debt is just 
7% of net worth, Bethlehem’s 25% and Re- 
public's 6%. 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956): high, 20, low, 143%. ividend 
(1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: none. 
Earnings per share (1955): $3.04. Ticker sym- 
bol: KM. 
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Steel have sizable operations on the 
West Coast, Kaiser has big competi- 
tive advantages over them. Neither 
of the eastern giants has an inte- 
grated operation, and both hesitate to 
invest the hundreds of millions of 
dollars needed to build one. Kaiser, 
which got its plant at a discount from 
the Government, had no such prob- 
lem. 

Neither has Kaiser had to worry 
about raw materials. Its Eagle Moun- 
tain iron ore mine is just 164 miles 
east of Fontana. High grade Eagle 
Mountain ore is delivered to Fon- 
tana for roughly 30% of what it 
costs to bring Mesabi ore to Great 
Lakes steel furnaces. This is a source 
of great pride to Henry Kaiser, who 
is still president and chairman of 
Kaiser Steel, though he now plays 
little part in its daily operations. 
“Kaiser Steel,” boasts he, “is in the 
strongest position on 


raw materials 


Operating Profit: % of Sales 


of any steel company in the nation 
in relation to size.” 

Emphasis on Plowback. All this has 
helped give Kaiser its tantalizing 
25% profit margins and its seven-fold 
sales growth since 1946. But it has 
also kept the company busy stoking 
the financial furnaces with every cent 
they can squeeze out of profits and 
depreciation accruals. Almost noth- 
ing has been left for dividends. 

The latest two-year buildup at 
Fontana will cost $113 million. This 
alone is considerably more than the 
common stockholders’ balance sheet 
equity in the business, which amounts 
to some $65 million. The new expan- 
sion dollars will go to construct 
oxygen steelmaking process facilities 
to produce ingots, and into othe 
plants to turn the ingots into such 
products as tin plate, steel plate, steel 
sheet and structural steel 

This is unquestionably a 
burden for a company of Kaiser’s 
size. But Ashby and Kaiser have 
little choice. Unless they can satisfy 
the West Coast’s growing need fo: 
steel, they are simply inviting the big 
East Coast steel giants to move in to 
fill the vacuum. “Ow range 
studies,” says founder Kaiser, “show 
that the demand for steel in the West 
will continue to 
pace.” 

Dividends Can Wait. Paradoxically 
for Kaiser stockholders, the more the 
market grows, the longer they will 
probably have to wait for worthwhile 
dividends. Out of the $136.7 million in 
operating profits which have poured 
into Kaiser’s treasury in the past foun 
years, only $5.3 million of it has 
found its way into stock- 
holders’ dividend envelopes. Very 
little of it, in fact, has even showed 
up as earnings. Most of Kaiser’s oper- 
ating profit ends up in the deprecia- 
tion account, where it is out of 
bounds both to the tax collector and 
the dividend-seekers, but readily 
available for either expansion ot 
debt-trimming. This is because Kai- 
ser, with the benefit of big govern- 
ment emergency amortization write- 
offs, is currently allowed to charge 
close to 10c on every sales dollar to 
depreciation. The big expansion pro- 
gram will boost the depreciation 
write-offs and increase the company’s 
need for cash to cut debt. 

In the jargon of Wall Street these 
camouflaged earnings are called cash 
flow and they theoretically pile up to 
the eventual benefit of stockholders 
But this is sometimes scant comfort 
at dividend time. Thus last month, in 
the hour of their company’s greatest 
prosperity, Kaiser stockholders were 
further than ever from anything more 
than a token dividend as far as cash 
payout is concerned 
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INNKEEPER HENDERSON: 
he spurns a spitting contest 


HOTELS 


HOST WITH 
(ALMOST) THE MOST 


Checking in with 22 more 

hotels, Ernest Henderson’s 

ambitious Sheraton Corp. is 

already breathing down Hil- 
ton’s neck. 


Into Omaha’s 350-room, red-brick 
Fontenelle Hotel one day last month 
marched Innkeeper Ernest Hender- 
son. He was calling on his great & 
good friend Eugene C. Eppley, the 
ailing, venerable (72) philanthropist, 
who uses the Fontenelle as both home 
and headquarters for his Eppley ho- 
tels, oldest and biggest chain of per- 
sonally-owned hotels in the nation. 
By the time Ernie Henderson said his 
goodbyes, the Fontenelle and all 21 
other Eppley hotels in six states be- 
longed to his Sheraton Corp. of 
America.* 

Thus, on the 35th anniversary of 
his start in Omaha, Founder Eppley, 
dabbing frequently at his eyes, signed 
away his thriving chain (includ- 
ing Pittsburgh’s 1,500-room William 
Penn) for $30 million. Bachelor Ep- 
pley, who has given millions to edu- 
cational and charitable institutions, 
will turn the money over to his Ep- 
pley Foundation, continue to operate 
the Fontenelle under lease from Sher- 
aton Corp. 

High Water. For Ernie Henderson’s 
Sheraton Corp., the deal was a high- 
water mark in an expansion drive 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
153g; low, 13%4. Dividends (1955): 55c plus 
10% stock. Indicated 1956 payout: 60c. Earn- 
ings per share (1954-55): $2.39. Ticker sym- 
bol: SHR. 
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that began only two years ago. In 
one swoop, Sheraton pulled well 
ahead of its arch hostel rival, Hilton 
Hotels Corp., in the number of hotels 
(54 vs. 29).+ As for the all-important 
number of rooms, Sheraton’s 24,360 
amounted to just a few suites shy of 
Hilton’s 26,086 (including Manha‘- 
tan’s 2,106-room New Yorker, which 
Hilton is due to vacate by Septem- 
ber 1). 

With the Eppley purchase, Shera- 
ton had boosted its assets to more 
than $250 million, claims also to have 
increased its potential earning power 
by 15%. Sheraton, which grossed 
over $130 million in the last fiscal 
year vs. $188 million for Hilton, says 
its gross income for the combined 
Sheraton-Eppley chains is now run- 
ning at close to $140 million. 

In the 200-chain, $3-billion hotel 
business, the nation’s seventh largest 
industry, the Hilton-Sheraton run- 
for-the-roses is a race worth watch- 
ing. Among the 15,330 hotels in the 
U.S., Hilton and Sheraton operate 
only 83 hotels between them, about 
one half of 1% of the total. Yet their 
combined volume is more than 12% 
of the total. In income and sheer 
news-making flamboyance, Conrad 
Hilton’s chain, flush with its sensa- 
tional purchase of the Statlers two 
years ago (for a record $74 million), 
is currently No. One.** Abroad, with 
hotels from San Juan to Istanbul, 
Hilton has stolen the march on Sher- 
aton, which has branched out only as 
far as Canada. 

No Contest. But the gap is narrow- 
ing. Watchful government trustbust- 
ers have recently forced Hilton to 
dispose of four of his best buildings 
(one of them, St. Louis’ Jefferson, 
was sold to Sheraton). Meanwhile 
second-biggest Sheraton, which added 
11 other hotels (not counting the 
Eppleys) to its roster in the past two 
years, is breathing hot and heavy on 
Hilton’s neck. Both chains have new 
hotels planned and abuilding: nine 
for Hilton (several abroad), five for 
Sheraton (including three “highway 
hotels”). 

Scorning a battle for bigness, earn- 
est Ernest Henderson has often pro- 
claimed: “I don’t want to get into a 
spitting contest!” But last month 
Sheraton men were hopping with ex- 
citement. Confided one: “Right now, 
on any given day, it could be that the 
two hotel giants gross practically the 
same amount of money. The financial 
reports a year from now might well 
be remarkably similar.” 


tIncluding Cincinn: Netherland Plaza 
and Terrace Plaza, w a Hilton picked up 
only last month for $2: million. 


**In actual number of units, Detroit's 
Milner Hotel Co. is biggest, with 180 hotels 
(24,000 rooms). 


AIRLINES 


NO FEAST 
FOR THE TIGER 


Are two ways of making 

money better than one? Ask 

the man who does it consist- 

ently—Flying Tiger Line’s 
Bob Prescott. 


“THERE'S only one way you can make 
money if your airline hauls nothing 
but freight,” grunted American Air- 
lines’ C. R. Smith one day last month. 
“That's to sell some of your planes.” 
Smith’s own airline is primarily in the 
passenger business. But when Flying 
Tiger Line* released its fiscal nine- 
months earnings statement two weeks 
later, his brusque summation of the 
woes air freighters face these days 
seemed very much to the point. 

At first glance what Flying Tiger’s 
President Robert Prescott had to say 
sounded well enough: his carrier had 
cleared a $1.9-million profit, the best 
in the line’s history. There was how- 
ever a very big catch in this ap- 
parent picture of prosperity: every 
last cent of Flying Tiger’s profit came 
either from sale of Tiger ships or from 
insurance men paying off on a crack- 
up. From Tiger’s $15.8-million freight 
revenues came only a $66,000 loss. 

Such setbacks, however, are not un- 


*Traded American Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956): high, 1442; low, 94% ividend 
(1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: none 
Earnings per share (1955): 10c. Ticker sym- 
bol: FLY 


FRONT! 


With the Eppley purchase, 


Sheraton now has almost 
twice as many hotels as 
Hilton. In revenue - paying 
rooms, Sheraton’s total is 


barely 2,000 shy of Hilton. 
No. of 
rooms 
in thousands 
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FLYING TIGER C-46 AIR FREIGHTER: 


when, if ever, will they get off the ground? 


usual for Bob Prescott in his long 
struggle to put freight-hauling on a 
paying basis. In fiscal 1955, no less 
than half of Flying Tiger’s $125,000 
reported profit came from the sale 
of freight equipment. The year before, 
the line showed a $425,000 loss. Even 
when Flying Tiger was running an 
airlift across the Pacific to Korea, the 
story was the same. Profits on plane 
sales plus insurance payments pro- 
duced $1.2 million in 1953, profits from 
operations only $700,000. The line’s 
income account for 1952 told almost 
the same story. All of which has 
prompted countless Wall Streeters to 
ask the same burning question: when 
is the air freight business going to get 
off the ground? 

Shooting the Works. When Flying 
Tiger went into the air freight busi- 
ness on a comparative shoestring back 
in 1945, Prescott’s hopes were high. 
But air freight has never lived up to 
its great expectations. Instead, Flying 
Tiger and such freight-hauling com- 
petitors as Slick and Riddle spend a 
lot of time slashing rates in hopes of 
attracting new customers. But cutting 
rates played hob with Tiger’s profit 
margins, which were already wafer- 
thin. Main trouble: the high cost of 
operating the line’s 30-plane fleet of 
decade-old C-46s and DC-4s. In fact, 
the only really modern money-making 
planes in Flying Tfer’s hangars are 
four DC-6As. Meanwhile four of its 
DC-6Bs have been leased to North- 
west Airlines in order to guarantee 
Tiger at least some return on its 
investment. 

Last year, Prescott screwed up his 
courage and shot the works. From 
Lockheed he ordered 10 big Super 
Constellations for $20 million. By some 
time in 1957, he will be lofting one of 
the world’s most modern freight fleets 
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into the skyways stretching from Los 
Angeles to Providence. But to pay for 
them, he has had to sell his leased-out 
DC-6Bs to Lockheed for $6 million. 
The rest of the purchase price will be 
covered by short-term bank loans, on 
which the repayment schedule may 
give Prescott some anxious moments 
in the months ahead. 

The Same Old Story. If the air freight 
business is as vulnerable as Ameri- 
can’s C. R. Smith intimated it is, Pres- 
cott’s voluble optimism seems calcu- 
lated to deny it. “Since this equipment 
will be much more efficient than ou 
present fleet,” said he, “we expect to 
be able to carry a considerably larger 
portion of gross revenues down to net 
profit.” But his optimism notwith- 
standing, competitors were betting 
that Bob Prescott also had a weather- 
eye peeled to the Super Connie’s re- 
sale value—just in case the Tiger’s 
chronically-bumpy fiscal flights get 
any rougher. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


AN INTERIM 
DEVICE 





As a small but flourishing 
pani sce eg | manu factur- 


er, Trane Co. has given resi- 

dential cooling a wide berth. 

The aversion, however, may 
not be permanent. 


Donatp Cuiirron Mrnarp, 53, of La 
Crosse, Wis., is a man who believes 
in making haste slowly. As presi- 
dent of the small but thriving (con- 
solidated assets: $32.7 million) Trane 


Co.,* Minard has pushed its sales of 
industrial and commercial air condi- 
tioning and heating equipment from 
$38.6 million to $54 million in the 
past four years. But, though he in- 
tends to some day, Minard has not 
yet seen fit to push Trane into the 
promising but highly competitive field 
of residential air conditioning 

Out The Window: “The window 
air-conditioning unit,” says he with 
an air of finality, “is an interim de- 
vice. Eventually it will go the way 
of the pot-bellied stove. We see 
nothing to gain by getting involved 
with it.” Partly because it has stayed 
out of this home air-conditioning 
field, Trane has not (see chart, p. 24) 
maintained quite the sweltering sales 
pace as such big competitors as Car- 
rier and York. On the other hand, 
Trane was well insulated from last 
year’s glutted, price-cutting market 
which cost some appliance-makers- 
turned-air-conditioners 
dollars. It 
of the best 
business. 

Trane concentrated its 
air-conditioning effort on the 
mercial and industrial fields where 
it already had a foothold as a leading 
manufacturer of heating equipment 
This year Minard expects to sell $36 
million worth of ai 
a full 50% of his total sales 

Until something effi- 
cient than the window cooling unit 
comes along, Minard is solidly con- 
vinced that factory, office and store 
air conditioning holds the 
sales promise. “My field 
the South tell me,” says he by way 
of illustration, “that three out of 
every four new factories will be air- 
conditioned by 1960, and nine out of 
ten by 1970.” 

Cool Comfort. The commercial 
field is even more promising, Minard 
feels. Some sample statistics: 12,000 
more chain stores will be air-condi- 
tioned this year; hotels and motels 
alone will lay out $400 million to 
keep their guests cool. By compari- 
son, even the upwards of $300 mil- 
lion that Carrier’s Cloud Wample 
predicts for 1956 home air-condition- 
ing sales looms relatively small. 

Minard, however, agrees’ with 
Wampler that home air conditioning 
has a big future. But he thinks the 
real growth must await the develop- 
ment of an improved central home 
air-conditioning system for heating 
as well as cooling. Some of his com- 
petitors are already selling such 
units. Minard, however, is still do- 
ing some development work on 


millions of 


has also reveled in one 


profit margins in the 
has entire 
com- 


conditioning, o1 


much more 


greatest 
offices in 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high 
62144; low, 4444. Dividend (1955): $1. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1. Earnings per share 
(1955): $2.88 icker symbol: TRA 





them. “There is,” 
“no rush.” 

By continuing to plow this rela- 
tively narrow furrow, Minard has 
done exceptionally well. Until 1955, 
Trane’s operating profit margin was 
higher than Carrier’s in almost every 
year. Even last year Trane’s 18% 
return on common _§ stockholders’ 
equity exceeded Carrier’s 12% by a 
satisfying edge. 

Tough Pace. Whether Trane can 
continue to do so well in a field which 
is becoming increasingly crowded 
and increasingly competitive is, of 
course, a question that only time can 
answer. In addition to Carrier, 
Trane must bid for business against 
such industrial giants as GE, Westing- 
house, Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
Borg-Warner (which is absorbing 
York). 

Trane already is feeling the pace. 
In February Minard had to go to the 
money market to sell some $5.9 mil- 
lion worth of common stock to help 
pay: for expansion. This year alone 
he has earmarked $5.5 million for 
new plant. 

Full Steam. Whatever the future 
may bring, right now Minard claims 
he needs every square foot of the 
new plant he is building. “Our first- 
quarter sales,” says he, “were up 
44% (to $17.6 million) and our profits 
99% (to $1.2 million). Our plants 
are running to capacity. What more 
could we ask?” 


says he confidently, 


FOOD 


BABY BONANZA 


Dan Gerber easily out-does 

Phineas Barnum: eight new 

Gerber customers are born 
every minute. 


Josepu E. Bactey lives in what would 
ordinarily be a sales manager’s night- 
mare. As vice president in charge of 
sales for Gerber Products Co.,* the 
U.S.’ largest baby food supplier, he 
loses, as he puts it “a satisfied cus- 
tomer to adult menus every eight 
seconds.” 

But Bagley has his compensations. 
He gains, on the average, a new po- 
tential customer every 7.7 seconds 
and probably will continue to do so 
as long as U.S. families continue to 
produce babies at the present rate. 
That is one reason why Bagley’s boss, 
Gerber Products’ Board Chairman 
and President Daniel F. Gerber, takes 
such an interest in vital statistics. 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
£155) indeed ined payotit? S198" Basing 
ca you rnings 

per share (1955) : $2.76. - 
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Cool 
Customers 


Trane, a specialist in industrial heat- 
ing and cooling equipment has had 
a generally steadier sales curve... 
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..and a generally higher profit mar- 
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“We have,” says Gerber, “been com- 
pletely amazed at the trend births 
have taken.” Gerber, 58, who has five 
children of his own, also admits to 
being amazed—“as fully amazed as 
anyone could be”—by the growth of 
his company, which has far exceeded 
the burgeoning U/S. birth rate. 

Last month Gerber and Bagley had 
yet another set of statistics to marvel 
at: Gerber’s net sales for the year 
ended March 31. They were, Gerber 
noted, over $99 million, or $12 million 
more than last year. Net was also up, 
to some $5.8 million, a 6% gain over 
1955 and 276% above 1947. 

Bigger Still. The sales rise, though 
welcome,was hardly novel. It was the 
tenth straight annual increase for 
Gerber, which now claims to sell 40% 
of the 2 billion miniature jars and 
cans of baby food consumed by the 
USS.’ tiniest citizens. This, the com- 
pany says, gives it a sales volume 
“slightly larger than the combined 
baby food volume of our two nearest 
competitors, Heinz and Beech-Nut.” 


Looking a bit into the future 
ber and Bagley came up with some 
even more helpful statistics. They 
admit that the baby boom has leveled 
off somewhat in the last few years. 
But they do not consider this condi- 
tion to be permanent. “There will,” 
says Gerber, “be a terrific increase 
in babies in 1962. By then, the chil- 
dren who are products of early World 
War II marriages will be having 
families themselves, so we can expect 
a bumper crop.” 


, Ger- 


FANCY DAN 


Cotton-weaving Dan _ River 

Mills has taken a big leap, 

but the trade disagrees about 
the timing. 


TEN months ago William James Erwin, 
55, president and treasurer of Dan 
River Mills, Inc.,* expressed dissatis- 
faction with his company’s lot. Dan 
River (1955 sales: $91.7 million) then 
ranked among the top dozen U.S. tex- 
tile producers. But speaking before the 
New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts, Erwin professed bigger ambi- 
tions. He was, he announced offhand, 
already engaged in “tentative and 
exploratory” talks with several other 
weavers about joining forces. 

Jonah & the Whale. By midmonth, 
Erwin’s “exploratory talks” had jelled 
into concrete plans. They were sur- 
prising ones. In a deal that almost 
looked like Jonah swallowing the 
whale, Erwin announced that Dan 
River would acquire not just one, but 
two firms through a series of stock 
exchanges. First among them: Iselin- 
Jefferson Co., a New York outfit which 
functions as sales agent for some fifty 
yarn and cloth mills, but also owns 
both a factoring subsidiary, Iselin- 
Jefferson Financial Co., and Green- 
ville, South Carolina’s Woodside Mills, 
a big cotton weaver. The other: 
Birmingham’s Alabama Mills, also a 
big factor in cotton weaving. Total 
sales of the new combine: over $200 
million, twice Dan River’s gross last 
year. 

The industry was not only caught by 
surprise, but slightly incredulous. In ° 
fact, the bible of New York’s textile 
trade, The Daily News Record, was so 
rocked by the unexpected news that it 
boggled its account of the deal, re- 
ported that Dan River itself would be 
absorbed by the other two firms. 

Poor Timing? The Record soon cor- 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
17%: — 1334. Ye (1955): 75c. 
cated 956, payout: $ Earnings per 
(1955) : 12 Ticker ated: DML. 
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rected its error, but many a shrewd 
hand in the trade was still amazed 
by the deal. Many thought it was 
poorly timed. After a fine 1955, which 
saw Dan River’s pretax profit rise 53% 
to $8 million, the textile trade’s for- 
tunes are again slipping. Item: since 
August synthetic production is off an 
estimated 25%. Item: there are strong 
signs that cotton goods are on the 
skids too. Item: cotton printing is esti- 
mated by some sources to be down at 
least 25% since last year. To date Dan 
River itself has not cut its production. 
But the company’s executives admit 
that “We’re sure keeping our fingers 
crossed.” 

Erwin himself, however, feels that 
his timing is just right. “The present 
lull,” he says, “does not change my 
mind as to the fundamental soundness 
of developing a highly diversified op- 
eration.” Quite the reverse. “[This 
merger] will open new segments of 
the market we have not been in a po- 
sition to serve. Our present em- 
phasis on yarn-dyed dress goods, 
shirtings, and sportswear will be sup- 
plemented by ... print cloths, cor- 
duroys, spun filaments and synthetics. 
[It] should place us in a better posi- 
tion to withstand any weakness in 
the market.” 

Position of Strength. Be that as it 
may, Dan River is going into its new 
venture from a greater position of 
strength than it has enjoyed for some 
time. Since Erwin took over in 1953, 
Dan River’s sales have risen only 14%, 
but earnings have soared 245%. A 
year ago last February, Erwin was 
able to redeem Dan River’s preferred 
for $2.8 million; by August, he had 
split the common 2-for-1; and in Octo- 
ber it was listed on the Big Board. 

Dan River’s balance sheet position 
is strong. It shows less than $6.8 mil- 
lion in long-term debt, better than a 
5-to-l current ratio ($41.3-million 
current assets vs. only $8 million in 
current liabilities). Inventories, which 
comprise 55% of current assets, stand 
at $22.9 million vs. $27.6 million in 
1952. 

It may be that Dan River, like the 
industry, is in for a fall. But Erwin 
doesn’t think so. He already has a 
good first quarter behind him (sales 
up $2 million to $24.2 million; net up 
$30,000 to $984,065). He feels sure the 
second quarter will also be a good 
one. Thus, he says, Dan River’s show- 
ing for the half will “be better than 
the high level for the same period a 
year ago.” 

Dan River’s boss has no such high 
hopes for this year’s third quarter, 
normally the slack season. But after 
that he looks to good times. Competi- 
tors aren’t so sure, and some suggest 
Erwin may have trouble digesting his 
whale. 
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TELEVISION 


END OF A BOOM 


What do the TV setmakers 
do now? Black-and-white 
sales have slumped and color 
has yet to turn the corner. 


Last month there could no longer 
be any doubt about it. The TV set- 
making boom, one of the fastest 
movers in the U.S.’ postwar pros- 
perity, was sputtering to an igno- 
minious halt. Not only had vital 
Christmas-quarter sales slumped a 
sharp 409,000 units from the previous 
year’s, but first-quarter sales for 
1956 were off an additional 250,000 
units from 1955. As retail sales fell, 
factory inventories rose. At mid- 
May they stood at a warehouse- 
choking 814,000 sets, up nearly 90, 
000 since last year. 

Stopgap. TV setmakers have long 
known that the slump was coming. 
With 40 million sets already in the 
public’s hands, current sales of the 
bigger units are largely on a re- 
placement basis. But the setmakers 
have sought to stem the tide by 
trumpeting loudly that color TV was 
just around the corner. They talked 
of selling as many as 500,000 of the 
expensive color sets to the public in 
1956. 

By last month it was amply clear 
that this sales goal was probably much 
too high. Customers were taking a 
hard look at the $500-and-up price 
tags plus the $100 annual service 
contract fees and putting their wal- 
lets back in their pockets. Most 
realistic guess for 1956 color set 
sales: 300,000. 

To help fill the gap between the 





FOREST OF TELEVISION AERIALS: 


slowing down of sales and 
the coming of color, some of the set- 
makers—led by GE last 
year with a promising stop gap: 7-, 
10-, 14- and 
aimed at the 
market. The portables 
surprisingly well, but they 
entirely taken up the slack 
thing, price tags on portables run 
from $90 to $135 and do not leave as 
much room for profit either to the 
manufacturer or the dealer as do 
sales of the bigger 21- 24-inch 
models. 


new set 
came up 


17-inch portable sets 


growing second set 
have sold 
have not 


For one 


and 


The Squeeze. The effect on the set- 
makers of all this was easy to pre- 
dict. Sales and earnings were down 
sharply in many Philco, for 
example, reported a $1.5-first-quar- 
ter net against $2.4 million in 1955. 
Zenith Radio Corp.’s quarterly earn- 
ings were down from $2 million to $1.8 
million. 

Significantly, some of the 
members of the industry were 
ginning to quit the field. Raytheon, 
once an ambitious contender, sold its 
plant and TV set inventories to Ad- 
miral. Giant IT&T, with its 
electronic and international com- 
munications network, quietly bowed 
out of the setmaking business, sold 
its Capehart-Farnsworth division to 
the Ben Gross Corp. Earlier in the 
year Sparks-Withington and _ the 
Stromberg-Carlson division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics making TV 
sets. 

Even mighty CBS was having se- 
rious troubles. “Right now,” ad- 
mitted Chairman William S. Paley, 
“things are pretty rough in the TV 
set business.” For all its success and 
all its experience in the entertain- 
ment end of television, CBS was not 
doing well in the manufacture of 


cases 


weaker 
be- 


busy 


stopped 





after 40 million happy customers, a jarring slump? 


25 





sets. The company denied that it 
was getting ready to bow out of set- 
making, but admitted something had 
to be done. “Our main concern at 
the moment,” says President Frank 
Stanton, “is to get inventories down.” 

Down But Not Out. For all its trou- 
bles, few Wall Streeters were yet 
counting the TV industry out. For 
one thing, the withdrawal of the 
weaker producers will leave that 
much more business for the healthier 
survivors. Thus the industry thinks 
that 84% of this year’s sets will be 
turned out by the top ten producers. 
In 1954 the Big Ten produced only 
72%. RCA, the industry leader, will 
probably turn out 1,150,000 sets this 
year. Admiral will probably make 
900,000 units. GE will probably turn 
out 800,000 sets.* Despite the slump, 
these leading producers are all mak- 
ing more sets than they did a few 
years ago. 

But with competition intense, in- 
ventories bulging and the public al- 
ready equipped with 40 million sets, 
not even the most incurable industry 
optimist was ready to predict lush 
profits for 1956. That, nearly every- 
one agrees, will have to wait the 
coming of a reasonably priced color 
set. 


When will that be? And what 


*Other members of the top ten in order of 
their expected 1956 unit showings: Philco, 
Motorola, Zenith, Silvertone, Emerson, Mag- 
navox, Westinghouse. 


constitutes a “reasonable” price? 

“Color,” says an industry pundit, 
in the nearest thing to an answer TV 
can honestly give, “has got to come. 
But there is a limit to how fast you 
can rush technological progress, and, 
most important of all, you have to 
convince the public—which we have 
not yet done—that he ‘needs’ a color 
TV set in his living room at least as 
badly as he ‘needs’ a new, two-toned 
car in his garage.” 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


FLURRY AT 
THE FAIRMONT 





Company-buyer Royal Little 

finally steps off his tread- 

mill to prosperity to whack 
off a hopeless laggard. 


At San Francisco one day last 
month, a brown-suited, bespectacled 
easterner, Royal Little, planted his 
feet on the ultra-civilized terrain of 
Nob Hill and strode into the plushy 
Fairmont Hotel. By the time he fin- 
ished a short luncheon talk, assem- 
bled investment bankers and security 
brokers agreed that they had just been 
given an accelerated lesson in their 
own trade: corporate finance. 

Midas & the Coffee-Cups. As chair- 
man of Textron, Inc.,* Little was 
eminently qualified to teach the 
course. Hardly more than a year ago, 
he had walked out of a_ bruising 
proxy fight back East in control of 
three beat-up textile companies 
Textron, American Woolen, Robbins 
Mills—which he had merged into one 
whole. This coup gave him a rather 
unenviable distinction: that of being 
head man of an outfit that was losing 
some $25 million a year. But last 
month he could stand there among 
the clattering coffee-cups and smile 
like a latter-day Midas: in one year, 
Little had converted Textron-Ameri- 
can’s} deficit into a $9.5-million profit. 

Little's way of doing this (ie., 
using tax credits to buy. thriving 
companies far removed from his out- 
at-the-elbows textile enterprises) 
has been journalistic fodder for 
scores of financial writers ever since. 
Little, in fact, has continually sup- 
plied them with as much of this 
commodity as they could handle. In 
the past two months alone, he has 
made news by picking up no less 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 


} high, 
2954; low, 23. Dividend (1955): 


60c. Indicated 
1956 payout: $1.60. Earnings per share (1955) : 
$1.49. Ticker symbol: TXT. 


+The corporate name of Textron-American 
was shortened to Textron, Inc. last month 


FINANCIER LITTLE: 
he has his cake & eats it 


than five more non-textile firms, in- 
cluding General Cement, Benada 
Aluminum Products, Carolina Bag- 
ging, Myrtle Point Veneer, and 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon, a $35- 
million-a-year producer of alloy iron 
and steel castings. 

These additions brought the num- 
ber of Textron’s non-textile divisions 
to 11. What is more, they now ac- 
count for well over half of Textron’s 
sales, not to mention every last cent 
of its profits. “I don’t see any rea- 
son,” says Little, “why we ever have 
to stop buying new companies. We’re 
negotiating with four more right now. 
When we get to the stage where we 
actually discuss terms, we usually 
bat three-for-four. So by the end of 
the year we ought to have a total of 
20 unrelated divisions.” 

Neat Trick. And Textron’s textile 
business? Well, that was something 
else again. A few weeks before Lit- 
tle’s appearance in San Francisco, he 
had achieved a cherished goal: 50% 
of his business in textiles, the rest in 
non-textile items. Now he announced 
still another goal: 100% of his busi- 
ness in non-textile lines. To achieve 
it, he would completely spin off Tex- 
tron’s textile operations—the very 
operations he had used so effectively 
as a springboard to bigger and better 
things. The textile business, said Lit- 
tle, was losing money (e.g., $404,000 
in 1956’s first quarter) and at best 
would do no better than break even 
this year. Meanwhile, all Textron’s 
non-textile divisions are solidly in 
the black. Thus the inducement to 
sell more of the money-losing textile 
mills is very attractive to profit- 
minded Royal Little. 

“The textile operation will be 
much better off by itself,” said Little. 
‘With a little time to work out its 
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problems, and with a new $10-mil- 
lion woolen mill coming into full 
operation by November, it should do 
well.” 

As Little conceives it, the textile 
business would be set up as a sepa- 
rate company—Amerotron Corp. 
with the same number of common 
shares as Textron. Each Textron 
shareholder would thus end up with 
certificates in two companies. The 
textile half, Amerotron, would be 
launched with $1.5 million in equity 
capital, and additional working capi- 
tal would be supplied to it by Tex- 
tron in the form of an estimated 
$10-million subordinated long-term 
loan. “The new company,” observed 
Little, “will thus get high leverage on 
a small amount of equity, perhaps 
50c a share. We can quite logically 
hope that the market price would run 
considerably higher. At least it would 


be a neat trick if it works. Something | 
like having your cake and eating it | 


too. 
Fool-Proof Formula? Having tem- 


porarily stepped off his treadmill to | 


prosperity to whack off a laggard, 
Little climbed right back on. But has 


he hit upon the one formula which | 


can make company-buying a_ fool- 
proof profession? If not, there were 


no skeptics around to air their | 


doubts. 

The reason is that so far it has 
worked well. Little still insists upon 
a 40% return on his original cash in- 
vestment in new companies, and is 
still shooting for a 10% return on 
sales. 

One reason he is able to get such 
a high return is the fact that he still 


has a bundle of tax credits good until 


1960. It also helps that Little usually 
arranges to pay part of the purchase 
price out of future earnings. “Some- 
thing else,” said Little. “We try to 
buy companies that seem to have fine 
growth prospects, and then balance 
them off with older firms that have 
stable earnings. That way the old 
companies help supply growth capi- 
tal for the new.” 

The meeting over, onetime textile- 
man Royal Little, now a steamship 
owner as well as a manufacturer of 
radar antenna and anti-vibration 


equipment, plastics and plywood, | 


chain saws and upholstery batting 
and a hundred other items, hustled 
down Nob Hill to carry his message 
to Textron stockholders assembled at 
the St. Francis. Meanwhile one in- 
vestment banker stopped amidst the 
quiet opulence of the empty Fair- 
mont lobby and slowly shook his 
head. “He makes it sound so very, 
very simple,” he said. “And he makes 
me wonder why I never thought 
financial things out quite this way 
myself.” 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


This man-made geyser discharges up to 16,000 gallons per minute in the 
unwatering of the Osceola Lode mines. This is an extensive project of mine 
rehabilitation by our Calumet division in which two dormant shafts are 

being reopened. This work is partially com- 
plete and valuable copper deposits are now 
being mined. 

At the left is shown a series of heat ex- 
changer units in final assembly at our wholly 
owned subsidiary, Canada Vulcanizer and 
Equipment Company Ltd. Such custom- 
engineered equipment is used in heavy power 
generating and transforming installations. 

Whether unwatering a mine or designing 
integral units for power generation, it’s know- 
how that makes the difference. Such knowl- 
edge, invaluable to us, is available to you 
through all the varied products and processes 
of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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COAL 


HIGH STRATEGY 


It took ingenious maneuver- 
ing to lift Peabody Coal out 
of the doldrums, but the 
painful effort is paying off. 


LIKE most bituminous coal producers, 
Illinois’ low-cost, strip-mining Pea- 
body Coal Co.* has been in trouble 
ever since 1952. That year and the 
next, its mines failed to earn even 
enough to meet the dividends on 
its preferred stock. Peabody’s young 
President Stuyvesant Peabody strug- 
gled unsuccessfully with the problem. 
Finally two years ago, directors kicked 
him upstairs to the chairmanship to 
make room for Otto Gressens, the first 
boss Peabody Coal has ever had out- 
side the family circle. 

Strange Deal. It was abundantly 
clear to Gressens that only some can- 
ny high strategy would lift Peabody 
Coal out of the doldrums. Some high 
cost mines had already been closed 
down. But the one way to make Pea- 
body profitable, he reasoned, was to 
concentrate on specialty coals for 
such steady customers as utilities. 
Something of a model of what he 
wanted was the thirty-year contract 
Peabody had signed in 1951 to supply 
Commonwealth Edison with 50% to 
6624% of its requirements at a 15c 
profit per ton. Yet to swing further 
into this type of business, Peabody 
would have to concentrate its shovels 
on more low-cost and strategically 
situated mines. 

Gressens found the answer in talks 
with an old luncheon companion, L. 
Russell Kelce (rhymes with sells), 
boss of the privately-owned, eight- 
company Sinclair Group. At first they 
explored possibilities of using joint 
shipping facilities, but the more they 
talked the more logic seemed to dic- 
tate a merger. Since Peabody’s stock- 
holders had already authorized is- 
suance of additional stock to acquire 
new properties, there seemed to be no 
legal bars. So they went ahead with- 
out a stockholder vote. Kelce became 
president and chief executive officer 
of the new company, Gressens chair- 
man of the powerful finance commit- 
tee. 

That was all right with a US. 
District court, which quashed the 
objections of two dissident Peabody 
stockholders. But not with the New 
York Stock Exchange, which strictly 
enforces its rule that no listed com- 
pany may acquire other companies 

*Traded New York Stock Exchange. Price 
range (1956): high, 1314; low, 124%. Dividend 


(1955): none. Indicated 1956 payout: none. 
ho f per share (1955): 8lc. Ticker sym- 
bol: PDY. 
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COALMAN KELCE: 
everybody was feeling better 


without express stockholder approval. 
Trading was promptly suspended by 
the Exchange in Peabody stock. 

Justification. By last month the Ex- 
change, Peabody’s stockholders and 
Gressens were all in a contented 
frame of mind. Peabody common was 
again being traded on the Big Board. 
Peabody itself was doing well. And so 
was Otto Gressens, who in late 1953 
had been given options to buy Pea- 
body stock at $3 a share, the then- 
current price. Last month it was 
selling around 12%. 

Peabody Coal’s strength is now ap- 
parent in some other facts besides its 
historically high market price. Mer- 
ger with the Sinclair Group has made 


Millions of Tons Consumed (U. S.) 


it the nation’s second-largest com- 
mercial coal operator (after Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation, but not includ- 
ing U.S. Steel’s “captive” mines) with 
a total annual capacity of about 20 
million tons, better than half of it 
low-cost open pit mines. Total re- 
serves are estimated at 1.8 billion 
tons, better than 1 billion of which 
are located close to the Mississippi, 
Ohio and other midwest rivers, thus 
involving low transportation 
Utilities take 72% 
duction, and other 
sumers another 17%. 

The payoff on Gressens’ high strat- 
egy was apparent in the very first 
quarter of combined operations, which 
ended October 31: a solid $1.6-mil- 
lion profit. In the first quarter of this 
year (ended March 31) the group 
boosted earnings to $2 million. 

The new company’s new earning 
power enabled Gressen and Kelce to 
clean up some ragtails of discontent. 
They paid off Peabody’s entire pre- 
ferred arrears early this year. By 
March, Peabody was paying regular 
preferred dividends for the first time 
since 1953. Now there is not unrea- 
sonable talk of resuming dividend 
payments on Peabody’s common for 
the first time since mid-1952. 

Pushing Things. All this has in- 
clined Kelce, whom the industry re- 
gards as a canny operator, to push 
Peabody’s advantages. From all signs, 
the industry’s position is on the rise. 
Not only is the long-laggard coal 
market showing strong signs of life, 
but it has strong future prospects. 
Last year, for example, coal exports 
rose 65%, shipments to the steel in- 
dustry 26%. All in all, coal usage rose 
from 394 to 474 million tons. Esti- 
mates both inside and outside the 
industry (see chart) now place coal 
consumption this year at about 500 
million tons, with consumption rising 
to probably 600 million tons by the 
end of the decade. 

Kelce’s tactical efforts to exploit 
this rising curve of prosperity are 
bold ones for a company which shortly 
ago seemed to be in grave trouble. 
One coup was landing a contract with 
Alcoa to supply a million tons of coal 
a year to power its new aluminum 
plant at Evansville, Indiana, close by 
some Sinclair coal bodies. But Kelce 
is not satisfied with that. Right now 
Peabody is embarking on a $32-mil- 
lion program to modernize its mining 
methods and equipment, and to open 
new low-cost, strategically located 
mines. 

Peabody’s boss has no worries about 
stockholder support. By a vote of 
870,048 shares to 660 last month, 
stockholders gave him a vote of con- 
fidence by belatedly approving the 
Sinclair Group merger. 


costs. 
of current pro- 
industrial con- 
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RAILROADS 





FISSION 


There’s more than one rea- 

son why a corporation splits 

its stock. Case in point: the 

Nickel Plate’s recent 2-for-l 
division. 


Wuen the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis’* president, Felix S. Hales, 63, 
suggested to the Nickel Plate’s stock- 
holders that they split their stock 2- 
for-1, they responded with an enthusi- 
astic “Yes.” The overwhelming vote in 
favor last month suggested that they 
agreed wholeheartedly with the ad- 
vantages Hales cited: a lower price 
would make Nickel Plate common 
more attractive to more investors; 
thus over the long run a split was 
likely to help the price of the stock 
and to broaden the base of ownership. 

Breathing Room. But, Hales told 
them, there was also another impel- 
ling reason for a split. Probably few 
stockholders paid much attention, but 
it was an interesting item. Under 
terms of the road’s $98.7 millicn worth 
of refunding mortgage bonds, the 
Nickel Plate is restricted to a refund- 
ing mortgage debt of no more than 
three times the par value of the road’s 
outstanding equities. “When we re- 
tired our preferred last April,” said 
Hales, “we lost $100 million worth of 
bonding power.” 

The road was still in the clear. The 
ceiling does not apply to its equip- 
ment trust certificates, collateral notes 
and certain debentures. But the 
Nickel Plate was within $25 million of 
the debt ceiling, and that did not 
leave much breathing room. 

So Hales also proposed, and stock- 
holders accepted, a plan to cut the par 
value on each of the road’s two 
million shares at the time of the split 
from $20 to $15. Since that simple 
bookkeeping operation increased the 
total par value of the stock from $41 
million to $63 million, the road is 
breathing easy again. Now its permis- 
sible debt limit is $61.5 million higher. 

Hales says he has no plans for sell- 
ing more bonds just because he now 
can. do so. “We don’t need it, we don’t 
care about it,” he explained. “But we 
feel a lot more comfortable.” Stock- 
holders might well feel more com- 
fortable too. It meant that if the rail- 
road does come to need new money, 
the old bond restrictions will not be 
around to force directors to get it by 
willy-nilly selling common stock, 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
o0%:, 7. 5445. a: ee Zi 5): $1.50. Indi- 
cate: out: 80. rnings per share 
(1955) : $7.89. Ticker symbol: NEP. 
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thereby perhaps diluting stockholders’ 
equity. 

Unfurrowed Brow. At the moment 
at least, Hales has no such worries: 
the Nickel Plate is doing fine. The first 
four months of this year were the best 
in the road’s history. Revenues rose 
18% to $58 million, and the $5.4 mil- 
lion it brought down to net was 31% 
more than last year. It was so good a 
showing, in fact, that Hales does not 
quite dare hope that the rest of the 
year will match it. “You can’t tell 
about these things,” says he. “Some- 
times the first quarter sets the pace 
for the rest of the year. Sometimes it 
doesn’t.” Hales professed caution: 
“We just don’t know what's going to 
happen to the economy in the next 
seven months.” But he maintained a 
remarkably unfurrowed brow 


AIRCRAFT 


THE AVIARY 


Owing to shrewd strategy 

several years ago, North 

American Aviation is poised 

on the brink of an electrify- 
ing future. 


By the close of World War II, Los 
Angeles’ North American Aviation, 
Inc.* had established for itself a 
unique claim to fame: it had built 
more airplanes than any other com- 
pany in the world. Altogether, it 
turned out 41,000 wartime B-25 
“Mitchell” bombers and P-51 Mus- 
tangs. But like other planemakers, 
North American was riding for a fall. 
When Japan surrendered, it had 
orders for 8,000 planes on its books; 
three months later it had orders for 
exactly 24. Employment plummeted 
from 90,000 to less than 5,000. 

Patient Cultivation. To keep his di- 
minished organization going, North 
American’s boss, James Howard 
(“Dutch”) Kindelberger, lofted a 
hopeful entry in the civilian plane 
market: the trim four-place Navion. 
But the Navion never did get properly 
airborne. Instead of the $3,000 price 
tag originally estimated, costs pushed 
the tab to a prohibitive $7,500. By 
1947, North American had lost $8 mil- 
lion on the Navion, and Kindelberger 
was glad to sell its design to Ryan 
Aeronautical. North American has not 
built a civilian plane since. 

It has not had to. Last month, on 
military orders alone, North American 
was flying higher than it ever had 
when the Mitchells and Mustangs were 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
9512; low, 774%. Dividend (1955): $3.50. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $4. wt per share 
(1955): $9.42. cker symbol: NV. 
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KINDELBERGER: 
a profitable difference 


its stock-in-trade. In Korea, its famed 
F-86 Sabre jets ruled the sky, and 
sales have kept soaring. In fiscal 1955 
(ended September 30), North Amer- 
ican’s sales topped $816 million, pro- 
ducing net earnings of $32.4 million 
Best of all, Kindelberger was hip- 
deep in orders from the Navy for car- 
rier-based Fury fighters and from the 
Air Force for supersonic F-100 Supe: 
Sabres. One fact is significant: while 
many another big U.S. planemake: 
has been scrambling around for com- 
mercial airline orders to bulk out his 
military business, Kindelberger has 
been patiently cultivating the Penta- 
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At Newport News, C & O tracks run right out on the 
piers, saving time and money. (Left) A new addition will 
increase the loading capacity of the coal docks by 20%. 
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RAILROAD GROW? 





One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 
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*On the Road to Mandalay” 


The easiest trade route from much of the 
American heartland to the far places of the 
world is through C & O’s Atlantic seaport at 
Newport News, Virginia. Located on Hamp- 
ton Roads, America’s second busiest harbor, 
Newport News is expanding its port facilities 
to better serve its growing world commerce. 


To handle the increasing imports of iron, 
chrome, manganese and other ores, Chesa- 
peake and Ohio’s new bulk cargo pier goes 
into operation in November. Costing more than 
$8 million, this new pier can handle with ease 
more than 8 million tons of imported ore a year. 

Nearing completion, a $3 million addition 
to C & O’s great coal docks at Newport News 
will increase the coal loading capacity to more 
than 2% million tons per month. Over these 


Railway 







Are you interested in any phase of import or export shipping? 
Write for free, illustrated booklet about C &O's port of Newport News, Va. Address: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND |, OHIO 


piers, Chesapeake and Ohio loads almost half 
of the coal which this nation exports to fuel 
the fires of Europe’s booming industry. 


At the same time, C & O’s mammoth classi- 
fication yards are being expanded and re- 
arranged to handle a better balanced traffic 
flow as more and more of the cars that carry 
coal down to the sea return loaded with im- 
ported ores for America’s industry. 


These new export-import facilities are only 
a part of C & O's continuing program of de- 
velopment and modernization. Up and down 
its 5,100 mile system, improvements totaling 
$100 million are now in progress which, added 
to the half billion spent in the last ten years, 
makes this practically a new railroad. Chessie 
is growing and going! 


New bulk cargo pier, now undér construction, will handle increasing imports of semi-precious ores. General export 
and import tonnage in 1955 was 70% ahead of previous year and is heading for a new record in 1956. 
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gon—and with infinitely better re- 


sults (see chart). 

Altitude Record. How successfully 
was clear last month when Kindel- 
berger released figures for the first 
half of North American’s i956 fiscal 
year. Sales, he reported, were up 16% 
to $412 million, and earnings rose 1.5% 
to $14.8 million. This was all the more 
striking because none of the other 
major planebuilders showed a boost 
in sales (Boeing’s were off 11%). As 
for profits, Lockheed’s were off 4% 
Douglas’ 28%. 

What is more, Dutch Kindel- 
berger had meanwhile produced an- 
other unexpected card from his sleeve. 
Last month, American & Foreign 
Power Co. opened the bids it had re- 
ceived for two small atomic power 
plants in Latin America. The propo- 
sals of such industrial giants as Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, Westinghouse, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry and Alco 
Products were all studied — and 
dropped. The winners: mighty Gen- 
eral Electric and Dutch Kindel- 
berger’s North American Aviation. 

Reactors & Rockets. That North 
American elbowed its way through 
such stiff competition into the con- 
tract is no accident. When orders were 
few in postwar days, Kindelberger 
shrewdly launched North American 
into three promising new fields: 
atomic energy, rocket motors and 
guided missiles. North American now 
builds the surface-to-surface Navaho 
missile, and its rocket motors power 
the Navaho, the Army’s Redstone and 
the intercontinental Atlas missiles. 
What they contribute to earnings is a 
well-guarded balance-sheet secret. 
“The rocket engine,” says Kindel- 
berger, however, “is the hottest thing 
around right now.” 

But one thing is sure: Kindelberger 
took the plunge at the right time. In 
the past five years the Pentagon has 
spent a cool $1.3 billion on research 
and development of guided missiles, 
more than it has shelled out for air- 
craft designs. For the planebuilders 
who participated, the payoff has not 
merely been in dollars; they have also 
had a priceless education. 

Wide Horizons. One important les- 
son was an AEC contract North 
American snagged to build an ex- 
perimental reactor a few years ago. 
With it Kindelberger got an invaluable 
foothold in the utility industry’s fu- 
ture. 

NAA’s atomic ventures seem, how- 
ever, to have even broader implica- 
tions. To date the Pentagon has been 
extremely close-mouthed about con- 
tracts to develop atomic plane engines 
and airframes. Kindelberger is not 
likely to allow the atomic plane age to 
pass him by. 
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FOOD CHAINS 





ONE JUMP AHEAD 


Grand Union’s Shield keeps 
trying new ways to outpace 
his hard-driving competition. 


LaNsInG P. Surevp, 60, president of 
The Grand Union Co.,* the U.S.’ 
tenth-largest food chain (1955 sales: 
$283 million) is understandably anx- 
ious to stay ahead of his competitors. 
This, in the fiercely competitive 
grocery business, is hard to do, but 
no one can say that Shield is not try- 
ing. 

Within the past several weeks he 
has initiated three major moves which 
will each have a significant effect on 
his burgeoning 342 store chain. He has 
taken a deep plunge into trading 
stamps. He has created a $6-million 
shopping center construction com- 
pany. Thirdly, and most interestingly, 
he is building a “junior department 
store,” the first ever to be an integral 
part of a supermarket. The “junior 
department store,” an addition to his 
Keansburg, N.J. supermarket, will be 
something new under the supermarket 
sun: a hybrid, part grocery store, part 
department store. Shield is planning 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
34; low, 2915. Dividend (1955): 
1956 payout: 60c plus 5% 
share (1955): 


57c. Indicated 
stock. Earnings per 
$1.90. Ticker symbol: GUX 


DOUBLE RISE 


| —Bzelele 


NON FOODS 


high, 


to devote a full 20,000 square feet to 
non-food items including everything 
from hardware to flowers, drugs to 
lawn furniture. 

With typical ebullience, Shield sees 
the Keansburg addition as the first 
milestone in a retail revolution. In- 
creasingly, supermarkets have been 
going in for non-food items (see 
chart). But Shields thinks the trend 
has just begun. He believes that five 
years from now every new super- 
market will be a small department 
store. “The revolution,” says Shields 
brightly and hopefully, “is just be- 
ginning.” 


CORDAGE 


ROPE TRICK 


After 132 years of ropemak- 

ing, Plymouth Cordage is 

looking around for lusher 
fields to conquer. 


Bourne Spooner, the salty Yankee 
ropemaker who headed the 132-year- 
old Plymouth Cordage Co.* in its 
early days, had a credo that stood his 
company in good stead during the 
1800's. “Never,” he lectured genera- 
tions of salesmen, “lose a customer 
who would give us the preference at 
equal price.” The trouble today is that 
Plymouth Cordage, although still the 
U.S.’ leading rope-and-twinemaker, is 
having difficulty meeting the price 
Twine imports from Cuba and Mexico 
last year captured 55% of the US. 
market. A principal reason is that the 
foreign twine frequently undersells 
the Plymouth, Mass. firm’s prices by 
as much as 30%. 

Downbeat. From their 1951 high of 
$42 million, Plymouth’s sales last yea 
sank to an unexciting $24 million, 
down 2% from 1954 and off 14% from 
1953. Profits after taxes slid to $986,- 
341, or just 4c on the sales dollar, from 
$1.5 million, or 6c on the dollar. Plym- 
outh Cordage was little better than a 
lonely wallflower in the great postwai 
boom. 

As a result President Edwin G. 
Roos (rhymes with blues), 60, began 
looking around for some promising 
side lines in which he would put to 
work Plymouth’s $6 million in cash 
and marketable securities. Almost 
gingerly at first, Plymouth began to 
diversify. It went into making twisted 
paper for cable filler and filter cord 
and, in Canada, power lawn mowers. 
But both were small operations, and 
they did little to give Plymouth the 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956) : high, 5134; low, 4444. Dividend (1955) : 
$3.10. Indicated ‘ose 6 payout: $2.85. Earnings 
per share (1955): 
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20 YEARS OF SOUND GROWTH 


through controlled credit... 





Controlled Credit... is not a government directive or emergency 
restriction at Seaboard! Controlled Credit is a basic precept of 
sound business performance at Seaboard Finance Company 
every business day of the year. 


The over-extension of credit benefits neither the lending company 
nor the borrower; however, controlled credit is essential to the 


healthy growth of our economy and the never-ending 
flow of goods and services. 





BUSINESS NET PER COMMON SHARE 
anak Citic ehhies INCOME INCOME* | DIVIDEND* 





1936 9 $ 2,687,000 $ 40,000 $ .09 $ .0O5 
1941 29 10,905,000 205,000 
1946 64 55,075,000 1,003,000 57 42 
1951 137 122,631,000 2,751,000 
1955 286 280,736,000 5,378,000 
Six months 


ended 
Mar. 31, 1956 

















300 177,163,000 3,335,000 .70 47 


* Adjusted to reflect stock splits over the past twenty years... 
6.8 shares outstanding for a share outstanding twenty years ago. 














Seaboard Finance Company ...now THIRD LARGEST 
personal finance company in the United States in total 
receivables and one of the fastest growing. In 1936 Seaboard 
had only nine offices and outstanding loans of only slightly 
more than one million dollars. Today, Seaboard operates more 
than 300 offices in the United States, Canada and Hawaii 
with outstanding receivables of over 210 million dollars. 


SEABOARD FINANCE COMPANY 


... helping through controlled credit 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES —945 SOUTH FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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earning power it so obviously needed. 

This month Roos finally made his 
big move: he announced that Plym- 
outh Cordage will take over both of 
the New England subsidiaries divested 
by United Shoe Machinery Corp. after 
the recent government antitrust ac- 
tion. The acquisitions, W. W. Cross & 
Co. and J. C. Rhodes & Co., are key 
producers of shoe tacks, nails and eye- 
lets. 

Growth? Explained Ed Roos: “We 
don’t care too much what we go into, 
as long as it’s in a growth field.” By 
most standards it is true, the shoe in- 
dustry is hardly an outstanding ex- 
ample of dynamic growth. But for 
Plymouth’s 4,170 stockholders one 
thing was clear: from whatever 
source it came, extra profits were bad- 
ly needed to give them a fair return 
on their $17.7-million equity in the 
company. 


OIL 


TOO REFINED? 


To judge by Sinclair Oil’s 
earnings, one would never 
guess that the big company 
has been disobeying the oil 
industry’s first rule. 


An almost sacred maxim in the oil 
industry insists that to produce good 
profits, a company must produce a 
goodly share of the oil it refines. The 
reasoning is simple: depletion allow- 
ances, which let producers of crude 
oil deduct 2742% of their crude reve- 
nues from taxable income, make it 
more profitable to produce crude oil 
than to refine it. Thus these days the 
average oil company produces, or 
aims to produce, at least half of the 
oil it refines; many produce 60% to 
80%, some 100% or more. 

Not Crude Enough. Among the U.S.’ 
largest oil operators, seventh-ranking 
Sinclair Oil Corp.* has the lowest 
ratio of crude oil to refinery runs— 
less than a third. On a typical work- 
ing day the company produces some 
160,000 barrels; it also buys 270,000 
barrels from other oilmen to refine 
into consumer products. Thus by the 
book Sinclair is entirely too refined 
for its roughneck business. 

Why that is so, involves some his- 
tory. For years after Harry Sinclair 
put the company together in 1916, it 
was less profitable to produce crude 
oil than it was to buy and process it. 
Later this situation was reversed by 
rising crude prices and more favor- 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high 
72%: low, 555%. Dividend (19: 5): $2.70. Indi- 


cated 1956 payout: $3. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $5.68. Ticker symbol: L 
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able income tax deduction laws, but 
by then Sinclair was short of crude 
oil. 

Sound as the crude/refined ratio 
theory normally is, the fact is that 
Sinclair’s profit margin has not notice- 
ably suffered. Largely because Sin- 
clair has concentrated on building up 
a vast pipeline system, oi manufactur- 
ing profitable end products, and on 
hard-hitting sales and advertising 
campaigns, it has in the main held its 
own with most other big oil firms. 
Last year its profit margin was 19.3%, 
only a point lower than Jersey Stand- 
ard’s, the leader of the entire pack. 
What’s more, it was actually better 
than those of such bigger and “cruder” 
competitors as Socony Mobil (17.6%) 
and Indiana Standard (18%). 

if & When. Sinclair’s earnings have 
gushed forth pretty much in line with 
the industry’s. Last year its net rose 
8.1%, to $80.7 million, and in 1956's 
first quarter it climbed another 14.3%, 
to $24.2 million. 

Just the same, there is little reason- 
able doubt that Sinclair’s profits could 
have climbed even higher if it had 
produced more of its crude needs. 
One Wall Street guess is that if Sin- 
clair produced 60% of its own oil, in- 
stead of the actual 30%, it could have 
earned nearly $30 million more than 
it did last year. 

Thus for many of the 500 stock- 
holders who last month trooped into 
that popular stockholder rendezvous, 
Manhattan’s Hotel Biltmore, to hear 
President Percy C. Spencer’s annual 
address, the most encouraging news 
of all was word of plans to tone down 
Sinclair refinement with more crude 
production. More than half of Sin- 
clair’s $150-million expansion outlay 
this year, said Spencer, will go into 
exploring and drilling for crude oil. 
In Venezuela, Sinclair has ten ad- 
ditional new wells ready to go as soon 
as pipelines to carry their output are 
finished—probably “sometime next 
year.” Exploration is also going for- 
ward in Canada, the U.S., and off- 
shore; and in Somaliland, Sinclair is 
drilling in what Spencer considers “a 
highly promising structure.” In ad- 
dition, Sinclair has exclusive drilling 
rights, nailed down years ago by 
Harry Sinclair, on properties of still- 
unknown worth in Ethiopia. 

High Point? Such plans _ apart, 
Spencer professes confidence that 
1956 will be Sinclair’s best year yet. 
He is, he says, “definitely an optimist. 
Not a -cockeyed optimist, I hope, but 
a feet-on-the-ground optimist. In my 
opinion a growing population, a pro- 
gressively higher standard of living 
and a dynamically advancing tech- 
nology in this and other lands will in- 
evitably create a well-nigh insatiable 
demand for energy in all its forms.” 


GLASS 


VIEW FROM 
TOLEDO 


With auto production off, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford sales 
took a tumble. But profits 
are a very long way from 
being decimated. 


Wirs the first half of 1956 close to its 
end, George Pope MacNichol, Jr., 57, 
president of flat-glass giant Libbey- 
Owens-Ford,* last month began pre- 
paring his stockholders for something 
of a jolt. So far this year, he said, 
L-O-F’s sales were running behind 
those of a year ago, and frankly he 
didn’t have much kope that they’d 
improve. In fact, when the 1956 
books close on December 31, said he, 
L-O-F’s sales might well be off 10% 
to 15% from 1955's $281.5-million 
record. Profits, he feared, might also 
slump 10% to 15%. 

The explanation was even cleare 
than MacNichol’s figures. The auto- 
makers, who buy something like 50% 
of L-O-F’s glass, had cut back pro- 
duction by the end of May a full 
25%. L-O-F’s No. One customer, 
General Motors, was turning out 17% 
fewer cars than in 1955, and Stude- 
baker-Packard had slowed its as- 
sembly lines a full 47%. 

Second Best Year. Actually, L-O-F’s 
prospects were dark only by com- 
parison with 1955’s_ brilliant re- 
sults. Even if L-O-F’s business 
drops the full 15%, to $240 mil- 
lion, MacNichol can count on rack- 
ing up the second best year in 
L-O-F’s history. Even better, with 
new production facilities coming into 
operation—the Ottawa, Illinois auto- 
motive glass plant, for instance— 
there was a good chance that L-O-F, 
which still has more orders than it 
can handle comfortably, would get 
back on a normal work week. This 
would eliminate profit-pinching ov- 
ertime pay. 

There is only one flaw in all this. 
Should building, the other main 
string to L-O-F’s bow, begin to slip. 
then the profit picture may darken 
So far nothing like this has happened 
Building demand for glass has re- 
mained strong. “To some extent,” 
says MacNichol, “the drop in new 
car business has been offset by gains 
in other fields such as building; au- 
tomobile replacement glass, supplies 
of which lagged during the new car 
boom days; mirror glass . . . and plate 
glass for glazing.” 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 

low, 7414. Dividend (1955): $3.15. Indi- 


cated 1956 payout: $3.60. Earnings per share 
(1955) : $6.93. Ticker symbol: LOF. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


COUNTRY SLICKER 


Diversification? Take a long 
look at Deere & Co., the 
farm implement industry’s 
least diversified but most 
profitable major producer. 





VENERABLE, old (founded 1837) Deere 
& Co.,* of Moline, Ill. is a living 
refutation, if refutation is needed, of 
the current bromide about diversifi- 
cation always being the best business 
policy. Unlike such competitors as 
International Harvester (trucks) and 
Oliver Corp. (outboard motors), 
Deere has (except for a detour into 
fertilizers) stuck to farm machinery. 

Uncertain Virtues. The virtue of 
diversification is supposed to be that 
it evens out a company’s sales curve 
when its main line of business starts 
to droop. By this criterion $454-mil- 
lion (assets) Deere should have been 
especially hard hit this year. Strapped 
by the fourth straight year of sliding 
agricultural income, farmers were 
making the old tractors and com- 


“Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): 
347,; low, 2534. Dividend (1955): 
cated 1956 payout: 
(1955): 


high, 
$1.75. Indi- 
$1.75. Earnings per share 
$3.91. Ticker symbol: DE. 
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Net Sales 
Net Earnings 


Earnings Retained for Business Seats ; 


bines do for a bit longer. J. I. Case, 
Oliver and Minneapolis-Moline, the 
three smaller full-line manufactur- 
ers, sank into the red in the first half 
of fiscal 1956 and even mighty 
International Harvester and Aillis- 
Chalmers felt the pinch. 

On the surface at least, Deere’s 
position looked even worse. On top 
of all this, 4,100 striking members of 
the United Auto Workers closed four 
of Deere’s biggest plants for 16 
weeks. That alone cost the company 
an estimated $36 million in sales. 

As a result, Deere’s sales dropped 
21% in the six months ending April 
30, earnings dropped from $2.11 per 
share to $1.08, and directors trimmed 
the dividend to 25c in the latest quar- 
ter against 50c last year. 

Still Champ. But for all these trib- 
ulations, Deere’s youngish (41) Pres- 
ident William Alexander Hewitt has 
managed to bring down to the net 
profit column 5.9¢c out of every dollar 
so far in 1956. International Harves- 
ter, Deere’s biggest competitor, man- 
aged to earn only 4c even though its 
sales received a mighty boost from 
the boom in its important truck-mak- 
ing division. Big Allis-Chalmers, but- 
tressed by its heavy stake in electri- 
cal equipment, likewise earned just 
4c on the dollar. 


LL LLILO 


MANUFACTURER 
OF ELECTRICAL WIRES 


— Five Yeer Averages — 
Years Ended March 31, 
1955 

$43,147,000 
1,650,000 
1,006,000 


Year Ended 


March 31, 1956 


$56,997,000 
2,023,000 
1,303,000 


How had Hewitt managed to keep 
Deere’s profit banner flying high in 
the face of all this fiscal adversity? 
When they discuss the matter at all, 
Deere & Co. executives are inclined 
to attribute their high profit margins 
to intangibles such as Deere workers’ 
pride in their work and the com- 
pany’s open-handed spending for new 
tools. Wall Street, however, thinks 
there are other reasons. Among 
them: Deere’s fat, $305 million in 
working capital, which enables Hew- 
itt to give his dealers and customers 
generous credit even when money is 
tight; the almost fanatical loyalty 
with which both farmers and dealers 
display towards Deere’s grassy-green 
colored machines with their familiar 
leaping deer trade mark. 

Confidence. Hewitt, however, makes 
no bones about admitting that 1956 
is not going to be a good farm equip- 
ment year. “I’m convinced,” he adds, 
“that the disappointing situation in 
1956 nevertheless represents only a 
small dip in a long-term uptrend.” 
Wall Streeters, by nature skeptical of 
all easy optimism, are not so certain 
farmers’ problems can be quickly 
solved. But of one thing they are 
reasonably confident: when better 
profits are made in farm machinery, 
Deere will probably make them. 
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1950 
$21,261,000 
866,000 
617,000 


Net Earnings per Common Share . 
Cash Dividends per Common Share 
Share Owners’ Equity per Common Share 


$3.82* 
1.40 
27.42 


$3.12 $1.64 
1.10 56 
23.45 13.90 





*At March 31, 1956 there were 
prior five year averages. 


ROME CABLE 


Plants: 
ROME, Wi. Y. 
TORRANCE, CALIF. 


528,347 shares outstanding. The currently outstanding «hares were used for the 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


5, explains why the 
| area we serve 
offers so much 

) opportunity 
to industry. 


Write for 

) FREE 

COPY 

Box 899, 
Dept. N, 

Salt Lake 

City 10, 

Utah 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


‘Benjamin Franklin 


(A Rosicrucian ) 


WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- | 
ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers | 


within ourselves? 








Know the mysterious world within you! 


Attune yourself to the wisdom of th 


e 


ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 


Learn the secrets of a 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’—-TODAY. No oblig 


lland peaceful life! 
THIS BOOK 


a- 


tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 


Address: Scribe T.S.L. 


Jb ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE + (AMORC) «+ CALIFORNI 
ee THIS COUPON 
Scribe T.S.L. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 

Please send me the /ree book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 

Name 
Address 


City. 











Zone State 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





Inside Dope 


The recent big show in Washing- 
ton—-the investigation of corruption 
in the administration of employee 
welfare and pension plans—has 
ended in a most curious finale. 
When the Senate Sub-Committee 
put the spotlight on the diabolical 
ways in which some union officials 
with sticky fingers lined their own 
pockets as managers of industrial 
retirement plans, everyone ex- 
pected that the legislators would 
come up with some remedial meas- 
ures for making it more difficult for 
charlatans to operate in this multi- 
billion-dollar field. 

The Sub-Committee did come up 
with a program of proposed legis- 
lation. And management, which en- 
couraged and welcomed the probe, 
is now in danger of becoming the 
“fall guy.” For the Senate group, 
in a design to curb a handful of 
union racketeers, wants to extend 
the long hand of the Federal gov- 
ernment into every welfare and 
pension plan in the country. If 
Congress goes along, it will mean 
that management will be required 
to reveal every detail of pension 
fund operations. This employers 
would prefer not to do for reasons 
that have nothing whatsoever to do 
with financial shenanigans. 

Over 70% of the pension plans 
in industry are administered solely 
by employers. During the Senate 
Sub-Committee investigations, em- 
ployers as administrators of these 
programs came out with very clean 
hands. Corruption showed up 
where some unions ran the plans, 
or where employers permitted 
labor officers to take over in jointly 
administrated plans. 

Management is not adverse to 
disclosing the hows and whys of 
its pension program, but it is op- 
posed to revealing cost data. For 
several reasons. 

Under most pension plans man- 
agement sets up reserves to take 
care of its obligations to provide 
retirement for employees covered. 
When business is pretty good, the 
employer may increase this re- 
serve out of earnings. In most situ- 
ations the monies more than cover 
the current retirement needs. So in 
the manner of prudent business 
procedure, some reserves are in- 
vested either in bonds or in com- 
mon stocks. 

These investments in many cases 


have been quite 
successful, and 
as a result of 
the acceleration 
of the market, 
the original in- 
vestment has so 
multiplied that 
cost of funding 
a pension plan 
has been dras- 
tically reduced. Now, says the em- 
ployer, “If we are forced to disclose 
this information, unions will use it 
to get increased benefits.” 

What the union and the em- 
ployer might not understand is that 
these investments are for the most 
part paper profits, and might go 
way down in case of a market 
break. But whether the invest- 
ments go up or down, the employer 
is committed to protecting the em- 
ployee against the hazards of old 
age. Indeed, there are some com- 
panies which have made _ poor 
choices of their portfolios, and the 
original reserves are low. Yet man- 
agement isn’t coming to the em- 
ployee and saying: “We will give 
you less retirement protection be- 
cause we invested poorly.” 

There is another 
management is waging a cam- 
paign against the Douglas dis- 
closure recommendations. Accord- 
ing to Herbert Liebenson, Labor 
Relations Analyst for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce: 

“Many of the established pen- 
sion funds are administered by top 
level investment experts. Their 
buying and selling involves phe- 
nomenal sums of money and they 
believe that a general economic 
upheaval could result from public 
knowledge of these transactions 
and the revealing of investment 
portfolios.” 

Thus, for example, if the general 
public knew what common stocks 
the gigantic U.S. Steel Pension 
Fund was buying, it might sky- 
rocket those prices far beyond their 
worth. By the same token, if the 
Steel Fund were forced to reveal 
what it was selling it might seri- 
ously depress those issues. Yet the 
sale of these stocks or bonds by the 
Steel Fund might have nothing to 
do with their soundness. 

At any rate, look for some lively 
debate when Congress takes up the 
bill for pension fund disclosures. 
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PAPER 


HALFWAY HOUSE 


In mid-passage, Marathon 
Corp. feels the pinch, but 
sniffs opportunity. 
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FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED APRIL 30, 1956 





Hatrway through his fiscal year, | 
Marathon Corp.’s* candid President | 
John Stevens Jr., 59, took particular 
pains last month to remind his stock- | a 

holders of a few simple facts of cor- r 
porate life. As the U.S.’ largest pro- — 7 
ducer of food wrappings and pack- 
ages, said Stevens, Marathon counts 
on the seasonal foodpacking industry 
for nearly 70% of its gross (1955 
sales: $135 million). Normally, he 
added, Marathon also does its best 
business in the last half of its fiscal 
year (which ends October 31). That’s 
the food packers’ busy season. 

Last year was a case in point: in its 
final quarter, Marathon’s sales were 
37% higher than in its first quarter. 
“Historically, this has been our sales 
pattern, and,” said Stevens, “it looks 
as if it’s going to hold true again this 
year. Orders are already beginning to 
pile up.” 

Plus & Minus. With these prelimin- 
aries out of the way, Stevens got 
down to business. The ledger showed 
both pluses and minuses. For the 
year’s first six months, he reported, 
Marathon’s sales had run 15.4% ahead 
to top $70.5 million. Frankly, he 
added, he had hoped that they would 
do better. But Marathon’s profits 
were distinctly leaden footed, lagging 
8.9% behind the previous year’s. 

There were several reasons why it 
worked out that way. For one thing, 
customers were keeping their inven- 
tories trim. For another, a cold spring 
had delayed the start of the growing 
season. Thus Marathon’s own sales 
climbed less rapidly than the sched- 
ule called for, and expensive inven- 
tories had begun to pile up. Mean- 
while soaring costs of materials and 
labor had begun to put the pinch on 
Marathon’s margins. 

Balance: Plus. Stevens was any- 
thing but upset by all this. On bal- 
ance, he thought that the pluses 
more than cancelled out the foresee- 
able minuses. The expected avya- 
lanche of year-end sales would not 
only clear inventories off the shelves 
but, coupled with price boosts on 
some packaging items, actually help 
expand margins. A bit iffy as to de- 
tails, Stevens candidly admitted. His 
guess as to Marathon’s 1956 net: 
better than 1955’s $9.2 million. * 
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A Growth Company Serving Growing Industries 


Dallas, Texas, May 31, 1956 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Sales and earnings of the Dresser group of companies continued to 
show substantial gains in the second quarter of the current fiscal year. 
Net earnings after taxes for the second quarter were $3,775,308 on 
sales of $53,681,026, a very gratifying increase over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. The tabulation below shows net sales, net earnings, 
and earnings per share for the first two quarters of the 1955 and 1956 
fiscal years. Earnings per share have been computed on the number of 
shares outstanding as of April 30, 1956, the end of the second quarter. As 
of that time, the number of common shares outstanding was 2,060,000. 


Net Earnings 

Net Sales Earnings per Share 
2nd Qtr., 1956 $53,681,026 $3,775,308 $1.83 
Ist Qtr., 1956 44,382,359 3,274,444 1.59 


Total Ist Half 98,063,385 7,049,752 3.42 





2nd Qtr., 1955 40,048,040 2,515,360 1.22 
Ist Qtr., 1955 34,915,911 1,809,412 88 





Toto! Ist Half 74,963,951 4,324,772 2.10 


As will be seen from this tabulation, net profit after taxes for the first 
half of the current fiscal year amounted to $7,049,752 on sales of 
$98,063,385, by comparison with earnings of $4,324,772 on sales of 
$74,963,951 for the same period of 1955. Comparatively, net earnings 
increased 63% in the face of a 30% increase in sales. On a per common 
share basis, earnings for the first half of the current year were $3.42, 
as compared with $2.10 for the corresponding period of the previous 
year. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENT INCREASED 


At a meeting on April 27, 1956, the Board of Directors increased the 
quarterly dividend payment from $0.62% to $0.75 per share, thus 
placing Dresser’s common stock on a $3.00 annual dividend rate. The 
higher rate will begin with the dividend payment to be made on June 15, 
1956, to shareholders of record as of the close of business June 1, 1956. 
This is the third increase in Dresser’s dividend payments in less than 
two years, concrete evidence of the attractive growth potential for a 
company serving the vital oil and gas industries. Dresser has completed 
the major portion of a planned program that began in 1949 and changed 
the fundamental character of the Company’s operations. Since that 
time, sales of expendable products, which are quickly consumed, and 
sales of technical services have increased some five times to the point 
where they now account for 60 percent of Dresser’s total sales. Market 
demand for these products and services is growing and the shareholders 
can look forward to participating in the accompanying growth in 
Dresser’s sales and earnings. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


As of April 30, 1956, Dresser’s backlog of unfilled orders was $68,570,000 
an increase of about 18 percent ever the previous quarter and more than 
double the $32,231,000 backlog aaovelline at the end of the second 
quarter of 1955. Operations during the second half of Dresser’s fiscal 
year are generally at a higher level than the first half. This fact, coupled 
with the steady increases in the Company’s backlog despite the sharp 
increase in sales, virtually assures record levels of activity during the 
last half of the year. 
Respectfully, 


Vf A 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES, INC. wee Se 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING + DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
4814; low, 3344. Dividend (1955): $1.20. Indi- 
cated ine? Roto: $1.40. ria per share 
(1955) : $2.51. Ticker symbol: MRA. 
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Welcoming some 1,700 shareholders (including representatives of 7,000 North American shareholders) to the annual General Meeting 
of the Bowater Paper Corporation Limited held on May 29, 1956 at Croydon, near London, England, Sir Eric Vansittart Bowater, Chairman of the Corporation, said: 


“When ideas take shape, that is progress— 


and it is progress I have to report.” 


BOWATERS SOUTHERN PAPER CORPORATION MILLS ADD THIRD NEWSPRINT MACHINE AT CALHOUN, TENN. 


Record Bowater Earnings 


“Earnings for 1955—totalling more than 
$36,960,000—exceeded those of the previous 
fifteen months, which in themselves had been 
a record. As a result the directors recom- 
mended a final dividend of 714 per cent (21 
cents) per common share capital which was 
increased by last year’s financial reorganiza- 
tion to 19,200,000 shares of £1 each. A large 
part of these earnings derived from North 
America, where more than 50 per cent of the 
Organization’s assets are now located. In 
addition to its North American and British 
interests, the Organization also has important 
interests in Australia, Sweden and Norway. 
The higher earnings reflect the greater produc- 
tion of our plants throughout the world, as 
well as the vast capital sums we have spent 
since the war on further development of exist- 
ing properties and construction of new plants.” 


Progress in Packaging, Sales, Ships 
“Associated Bowater Industries Limited, our 
packaging subsidiary, plans another corru- 
gated case factory in North England, and a 
new site is being acquired near London for the 
future erection of factories for corrugated 
cases and fibre drums. Negotiations are well 
advanced for the merger of Bowaters Fibre 
Containers Limited with Eburite Corrugated 
Containers Limited. The pulp mills in Norway 
and Sweden continue to work to capacity and 
are scheduled for expansion. 

“Sales companies in Britain, Australia and 
South Africa all enjoyed a successful year, 
during which the Australian company acquired 
the British-Australian Paper Company, an 
undertaking of wide conversion interests and 
capable of early and profitable development. 
The Bowater Steamship Company Limited 
has two ships in commission, a third due for 
completion in the coming year and five more 
to follow at short intervals.” 


Bowater-Scott Partnership 


“Of special interest is the recently arranged 
partnership with Scott Paper Company of 


Chester, Pa. to form the new company of 
Bowater-Scott Corporation Limited. In addi- 
tion to operating the Organization’s existing 
tissue factory in Britain, the new company is 
erecting a manufacturing and conversion 
plant. This new venture, enjoying the full 
benefit of Scott ‘know-how’ and patents, is of 
top importance. The U. K. market for this 
type of product has hardly been touched.” 


Newsprint Demand—and Supply 
“Demand for newsprint—still by far the larg- 
est in volume of Bowaters’ products—appears 
insatiable. Consumption in the U. S. alone 
was 7.7 per cent over the previous year. Much 
new productive capacity is planned in Canada 
and the U. S. as well as in Britain, and I hope 
that by 1958 or 1959 the present unbalance be- 
tween supply and demand would be eased. 

“Inevitably, sharp rises in production costs 
over the past decade have been reflected in 
newsprint price increases. But these increases 
are less than circumstances might have justi- 
fied. In my opinion, the newsprint industry 
has shown the greatest restraint in its pricing 
policy. This year’s very modest increase of $4 
per ton was the first for 314 years. 

“To secure essential supplies of pulp for 
increased newsprint production, the Bowater 
Organization, in addition to enlarging pulp- 
mill capacity in Scandinavia, Canada and 
Britain, has decided in principle to construct 
a new groundwood pulp mill in Canada with 
an annual capacity of about 100,000 tons.” 


North American Review 
“The Bowater Corporation of North America 
Limited in Montreal consists of the New- 
foundland Pulp and Paper Mills and The Bo- 
water Power Company at Corner Brook, 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation and 
Bowaters Fibreboard Company Inc. in Ten- 
nessee, and the Bowater Paper Company of 
New York, distributor of the entire North 
American production. 

“Earnings of $22,579,000 in 1955—an in- 
crease of about $5,500,000 over the previous 


15-month period—were mainly due to the 
Tennessee Mills completing a full year’s 
operation. Earnings of other subsidiaries are 
also running at a satisfactory level. The Cor- 
ner Brook Mills operated at their highest rate 
of production ever, and capital expenditure 
on plant improvement for the current year has 
been budgeted at $4,500,000. The newly 
formed power company is supplying a grow- 
ing demand for electrical energy in Western 
Newfoundland, and a further hydro-electric 
plant at Corner Brook is to be installed im- 
mediately at an estimated cost of $2,500,000.” 


Tennessee Expansion 
“During the year, the Tennessee Mills reached 
an annual production rate of 200,000 tons of 
newsprint and 75,000 tons of sulphate pulp. 
The new number 3 machine, which will be in 
operation before the end of this year, will raise 
newsprint capacity to more than 300,000 tons. 
A fourth newsprint machine is now under seri- 
ous consideration, and its production has al- 
ready been sold on an ‘if and when’ basis. 
“Bowaters Fibreboard Company Inc., was 
formed last November to set up a new 
$4,500,000 fibreboard mill in Tennessee, with 
an annual capacity of 120 million square feet 
of building board.” 


New Mill For South Carolina 

“The increased demands made by the number 
3 newsprint machine on existing pulp re- 
sources, with perhaps a fourth machine to 
come, coupled with the growing requirements 
of Bowater’s mills elsewhere, have culminated 
in a decision to embark immediately, subject 
to local authorities’ consent, on building an 
entirely new sulphate pulp mill near Rock Hill 
in York County, South Carolina, where an 
ideal site on the Catawba River has been lo- 
cated. At a later date, a mill for manufactur- 
ing packaging papers may be undertaken on 
the same site. Like other North American de- 
velopments, the new pulp mill will be financed 
from North American resources.” 


The Economic Scene 

“I do not think the paper industry should be 
unduly affected by the recession evident in cer- 
tain other industries. In the United Kingdom 
we continue to enjoy full employment while in 
the United States recent figures of unemploy- 
ment, despite the recession in a few industries, 
were at a low ebb, and the total number of 
people engaged in industry greater than ever 
before. The credit squeezes in both countries 
—provided they are intelligently handled, as 
I have no doubt they will be—should do no 
more than check undesirable inflation. I have 
heard of no curtailment in plans made for the 
further development of industry in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and Canada. On 
the contrary, in all these countries, and par- 
ticularly the United States, new factory and 
plant construction is still running at the high- 
est level of all time.” 


The Bowater Organization 


United States of America 


Great Britain 


Canada Australia South Africa 


Republic of Ireland 


Norway Sweden 


For copies of the complete speech by Sir Eric Bowater write: 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Bowater Corporation of North America Ltd., 1980 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 25, Quebec. 
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1951 


The FORBES index 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1, How much are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 
. How many people are working? 


2 
3. 
a 
5 





. How much money 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 == 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 
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"Final figures for the five components (1947-49— 100) 


Feb. (55) Mar. 
135.0 
111.6 
102.0 
109.3 


150.0 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


Production 
Employment 
Hours 

Sales ../ 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Aug. 
140.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


Sept. 
141.0 
114.0 
102.8 
115.4 
150.0 


Oct. 
143.0 
114.3 
103.0 
116.6 
159.3 


Dec. Jan. (56) 
144.0 144.0 
114.9 115.1 
103.5 101.8 
116.5 118.4 
159.5 168.9 


Nov. 
144.0 
114.7 
103.3 
117.6 
165.4 


Feb. 
143.0 
115.0 
101.5 
112.8 
177.2 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Our Secret Weapons 


SPECULATION can be a very rewarding 
business! It also can be a very “sim- 
ple” business for those who recognize 
a few basic realities. Case in point: 
with the market place a mirvor of all 
the human frailties—fear, over-con- 
fidence, greed—doesn’t it almost auto- 
matically follow that unanimity of 
opinion in itself is a danger sign? Yet, 
to many security buyers, the 10% cor- 
rection spells a need for caution rather 
than confidence. The popular view 
probably is that the buyer should be 
more, rather than less, concerned than 
he was two months ago when many 
high-flying specialties were making 
the financial front pages. 

All of which, in turn, poses an ob- 
vious question: has something new 
been added to the equation? In a nar- 
row sense, yes! via the failure of the 
automobile and residential building 
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industries to re- 

cord their pre- 

viously anticipated 

spring upturn... 

via the sagging 

tendencies in many 

other industries, 

the now-generally 

accepted prospect 

of a decline in overall business activi- 
ty during the third quarter. But, and 
it is an important “but,” this is the 
easy answer supporting the case for 
caution, and there seldom is any 
charm in the obvious. Furthermore, 
our economy today possesses a secret 
weapon in a sense that a depression 
does not have to follow a boom. 

In other words, as yet, nothing has 
transpired to upset the theory that we 
can avoid the extreme cyclical 
changes which were characteristic of 


the 1930s. A readjustment such as we 
are now experiencing could very 
easily mean a broad plateau rather 
than a recession or an all-embracing 
downward spiral. In the final analysis, 
what we have been—and still are— 
witnessing is a shift in the sustaining 
forces of prosperity, a delay, but not 
cancellation, of a 1956 uptrend in 
business. And there is no rule which 
says that a change in leadership from 
consumer spending to business spend- 
ing, from consumer durable goods to 
consumer soft goods, will generate 
a depression. 

Perspective is vitally important in 
the market place, in which connection 
it is significant to note that: (1) on 
broad view, we are still in an era 
which most security buyers are mis- 
takenly measuring with an _ eye 
dropper, when a battery syringe is 
really required; (2) contrary to the 
hue and cry in the motor industry, 
our money managers have done a good 
job of saving us from ourselves. They 
removed the punch bowl when the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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THE VALUE LINE SURVEY’S 
Up-to-the-Minute 


ANALYSES OF 
700 STOCKS 


Now is the time for you to take a hard look at each of your stocks—to plan for higher income, greater 
safety and wider capital gain in the future. Your capital is important. It can take care of you but it can- 
not take care of itself. It will pay you to keep continuous watch over the stocks you own, as well as the 
stocks you plan to buy or sell, in order to assure maximum efficiency of your investment program for 


income and profit. 


For the first time there is available for your use a complete 
Index to the current value and yield, the relative safety and 
appreciation potentiality of each of 655 major stocks and 65 
selected Special Situations, kept up-to-date weekly. Of course, 
you are not going to buy 700 stocks, but it could be worth a 
great deal to you to be able to survey the whole field of values 
before deciding which stocks would best fit your own invest- 
ment’ needs. Selectivity, which is the key to successful invest- 
ment in today’s market, requires a survey of the broad field of 
available values. 

Without extra charge under this special good-will invitation 
you can now receive a copy of this week’s Value Line Summary 
of Ranks and Advices on each of the 700 stocks under year ‘round 
supervision. With this timely 12-page Summary you will be 
able to spot the opportunities to reduce risk and improve your 
capital gain potential. The weekly Summary is only one feature, 
and a small part, of The Value Line Survey, but from it you 
could quickly note the following: 


100 UNDERPRICED STOCKS OUT OF 100 


The stocks that are now rated underpriced and offer you 
opportunities for capital gains even in a generally high market 
are a small minority of the total under survey. Note, however, 
that their appreciation potentiality over a 3 to 5 year period is 
determined objectively to be greater than that of the vast major- 
ity of stocks. In a normal economic environment 3 to 5 years 
from now that potentiality runs as high as 150% above current 
price. In addition, these stocks are underpriced relative to this 
year’s earnings and dividends. 


SPECIAL SITUATIONS SELECTED FOR 
EXTRAORDINARY CAPITAL GAIN 


Included in this list are the 9 Special Situations especially 
recommended for purchase now. Note that a new Special 
Situation (a stock outside the 655 major stocks under regular 
review) is recommended in The Value Line Survey once every 


month regardless of the trend of the market as a whole. Once 
recommended, each Special Situation is reviewed thereafter in 
Supplementary Reports once every three months, or more often 
if evidence should require. Over 65 are under continuous survey 


now. 
SAFE STOCKS 

Investors who seek to minimize risks will find in the Value 
Line Summary of 700 stocks a key to the relative safety of each. 
A stock with a Stability Index of 95, for example, is one that 
has been steadier in price, that is to say, has gone up and down 
less, than 94% of all stocks under survey. Each of the 700 stocks 
has its own Index of Stability, mathematically and objectively 
determined. 


GROWTH STOCKS 


These are the stocks that have trebled or quadrupled in price 
over the pass decade and whose propects for further growth 
over the next decade are exceptional—as shown by the Value 
Line Growth Indexes. The indexes range between 85 and 100 
in the case of this selected list of stocks. 





"6.5% to 8.5% YIELD NOW— 
60% APPRECIATION POTENTIALITY 


SPECIAL: Here is a specially prepared list of 15 stocks, 
selected from the 700 under year ’round supervision by Value 
Line analysts for both high income now and exceptional 
appreciation over the 3 to 5 year pull. The 6.5% to 8.5% 
yield compares with the average yield of only a little over 
5% on all stocks. The 3 to 5 years appreciation potential is 
three times as great as the average of all 700 stocks. Here 
is an interesting list for those with surplus funds available 
for investment from which a high income is needed now. 
You will find the details in a Special Report, which will be 
sent to you at once, without extra cost, under this special 
. 800d-will invitation. 





How to Choose the Strongest Stocks at any Stage of the Market 


The Value Line’s specific Ranks and Ratings are always cur- 
rent. If you wish to select a strong stock, pick one that has a 
high Growth Index, a high Stability Index and a high Quality 
Rank as shown below. But in addition to the good record of 
the past, a strong stock is one that is currently underpriced 
relative to the earnings and dividends in the coming year. To be 
sure the stock you select meets this requirement, pick a stock 
that is ranked in Group I (Especially Underpriced) or Group II 
(Underpriced). 


In the Value Line Rating of Stock X on opposite page (name 
available on request) you can see that its growth index is 88. 
This means that the stock has risen on a trend stronger than that 
of 87% of all stocks under survey during the past twelve years. 
Note, too, that its Stability Index is 84, which means the stock 
has proven more stable in _ than 83% of all stocks under 
survey. Its quality rank of A marks it as a superior stock. 

You see how deeply wnderpriced this stock was in 1950-1, 
when between 12 and 20, it yielded 6.7% on average during 





these years. In the last two years, however, at a price between 
45 and 65, the stock has become clearly overpriced. Its yield 
at recent price was only 3.4% compared to its own ten year 
average yield of 5.2% and its appreciation potentiality in the 
hypothesized 1959-61 economic environment is a minus quantity. 

Here, then, is an example of a stock that was good to buy be- 
tween 1949 and 1951. Here, too, is a good stock that should not 
be bought now. If taxes permit, it should be sold now, not be- 


VALUE LINE RATING & REPORT 


cause it is not a good stock but because it is currently overpriced. 

With Value Line Ratings on 655 leading stocks you are able 
to see for yourself when stocks become underpriced, or over- 
priced. And you are able to select the kind of stocks that best 
meet your own needs for appreciation, yield, safety and growth. 

The same Value Line Ratings would also show you the 
position and qualities of the 100 stocks (out of 700) that are 
underpriced today despite the generally high stock market. 


STOCK X 
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See the 80-Page Edition of 
‘Ratings & ‘Reports Featuring 
OIL stocks, Sent to You At Once, 
AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


Every investor should see the current issue of Ratings & 
Reports which analyzes 61 Oil and Machinery stocks. This 
timely Value Line report brings you the earliest estimates of 
earnings and dividends over the next 12 months and for the 
longer term (1959-61), shows which stocks are currently in a 
buying zone, which are in a selling zone. A full-page report on 
each stock brings you up to date on current developments, 
trends and future prospects. A copy will be sent to you at no 
extra charge under this special good-will offer. Among the 
stocks analyzed are: 


Special $5 Introductory Offer 

You are invited to accept this Special Introductory 
Offer available to new subscribers only. In addition to 
receiving, at no extra charge, the Value Line Summary 
on 700 Stocks and the Special Report featuring 15 stocks 
for Income and Appreciation PLUS the 80-Page edition 
on Oil and Machinery stocks, you will be sent in the next 
four weeks: 


(1) RATINGS & REPORTS on 
each of 240 stocks and 
14 industries. 

(2) WEEKLY SUPPLEMENTS 
to keep you promptly 
posted on new develop- 
ments affecting the 700 
stocks under survey. 


(3) A SPECIAL SITUATION 


(4) A SUPERVISED ACCOUNT 
REPORT, giving you ad- 
vance notice of changes 
in the Value Line model 
fund. 

(5) Two FORTNIGHTLY COM- 
MENTARIES to keep you 
informed on political and 
economic trends affecting 


Standard Oil (N.J.) 
Standard Oil (ind.) 
Standard Oil (Calif.) 
Standard Oil (Ohio) Stone & Webster 
Atlantic Refining Caterpillar Tractor 


Cities Service 
Union Oil (Calif.) 
Continental Oil 


Ashland Oil 
Texas Co. 

Sun Oil 
Socony-Mobil 
Phillips Petrol. 


recommendation covering 
an undervalued security 
outside the regular list, 
selected for wide capital 
gain. 


your investments. 


(6) WEEKLY SUMMARIES with 


Value Line’s latest advices 
ond rankings on all stocks 
under survey. 


Food Machinery Gulf 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry. Shell 
Sunray-Midcont. Sinclair 
Tidewater Oil Pure Oil 


Royal Dutch 
Imperial Oi! 
Bucyrus-Erie 
Dresser Ind. 





Plus the current Summary of Advices on 700 Stocks, the 
Special List of 15 Underpriced Stocks and the 80-Page Oil 
and Machinery Stock Edition AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 





[0 Check here if you wish to sub- Name........ 
scribe for 6 months at $65. You 
would receive complete binder con- 


taining Ratings on all 655 stocks. 


Address 








City..... 
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To Take Advantage of this Unusual Offer, Send $5 to Dept. FB-63 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc. 
Value Line Survey Building, 5 East 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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EXCITING PROSPECTS 
IN DRUG STOCKS 


Few investment authorities question the 
basic long-term growth potential of the 
pharmaceutical industry. And, in the 
past few years, some drug stocks have 
proved to be enormously rewarding in- 
vestments—but the action of others has 
clearly demonstrated the market's highly 
selective attitude toward drug stocks. 
Goodbody & Co.’s latest 18-page 
Monthly Letter, based on our methods 
of creative research, is intended to help 
show investors the specific opportunt- 
ties we believe now exist in this amazing 
growth industry. 


NEW DRUGS 
NEW MARKETS 


Research is the key to success in the 
drug industry. Our Monthly Letter tells 
ou about the medical values and mar- 
Iaons for the latest developments: the 
news-making tranquilizing drugs and 
the steroids which appear ready for 
rapid expansion. Vital investment fea- 
tures of 20 drug stocks are contained 
in a comprehensive table and 9 selected 
companies are examined in detail. 


9 FAVORED ISSUES 


Eli Lilly « Smith, Kline & French « Merck 
American Home Products « G. D. Searle 
Parke Davis «+ and 3 others 

The research, product and sales posi- 
tions of these nine companies are high- 
lighted—along with our opinion of the 
appreciation potentials of their stocks. 


OVER 200 STOCKS 


Each Monthly Letter also contains a 
“Stock Market Outlook”’ and a list of 
over 200 approved securities in nearly 
every industry. This list is under the 
continual supervision of Goodbody & 
Co.’s Research Department. On the 
basis of changed market or corporate 
conditions or outlook, there are monthly 
additions and deletions. The latest price, 
yield, dividend and earnings are given 
for each security. 

For a free copy of this Monthly 
Letter on the Pharmaceutical Industry, 
just mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED t691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115 Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Taking Stock of the Economy 


Amonc the favorable items affecting 
the stock market existing at the pres- 
ent time are: 

(1) Another world war is exceed- 
ingly unlikely. 

(2) Regardless of delays, the na- 
tion is being rebuilt—new, 
modern factories, homes, hos- 
pitals, schools, moving to sub- 
urbs, etc. This will take a long, 
long time. 

Enormous program for building 
new highways. 

Increasing population. 
Sixty-four million people em- 
ployed at high wages. 

New and better products being 
continually developed by in- 
dustry as a result of large re- 
search expenditures. 

Steady absorption of leading 
stocks by pension funds, in- 
vestment trusts, insurance com- 
panies, etc. (Incidentally, it is 
reported that the labor union 
welfare funds amount to about 
$25 billion.) 

Loans for purchasing stocks 
are relatively small. 

Increased standard of living in 
nearly all parts of the civilized 
world. 


Among the un- 
favorable eco- 
nomic items are: 


(1) Advance 
in money 
rates. 

(2) Some lead- 
ing stocks 
recently yielded less than 
bonds. 

(3) Decline in automobile produc- 
tion. (The 25% decline in 
General Motors, and 40% in 
Chrysler, has substantially dis- 
counted the slump in auto 
production.) Other important 
industries will be affected by 
the decline in automobile pro- 
duction. 

(4) Rise in inventories. 

(5) Several other industries are 
not doing very well—farm ma- 
chinery, household appliances, 
television, textiles, and the poor 
weather this spring has hurt 
retail sales, especially in the 
Northeast. 

(6) The uncertainties of a political 
campaign. 

I have been looking over the rec- 


ommendations made by this column 
since the first of the year. A number 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE 
IN OUR GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time-to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 


“the most far-seel 
future,”’ sent free 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote “America Tomorrow,”’ 
economic 


to 
“271 Safety Rules” for Investors and Trad 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor sele« 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Recently we again recommended a spe 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
attractive dividend on current price. 
Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through seventeen and its advance has 
hardly started. We are about to recom- 


went 


called 
ide for the 


personal clients with his 
ers. 





ating fundamental psychological factors 
found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 
formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. 
He knows next to nothing about the safety in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural stagnation. He does not know how few are impulsed 


mend another startling discovery “sleep- 
ing” below two dollars. A complete analy- 
sis of this opportunity will be sent only to yearly clients. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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Greatest cig 


History -*” 
TEST SMOKE THESE 
CLEAR HAVANAS 


AT OUR RISK 


You must act at once to take 
advantage of this sensational NO 
RISK OFFER because the quantity 
is limited. 

Once you taste the wonderful 
mild flavor of a cigar made from 
100% imported Cuban Tobacco 
you'll see why men gladly pey We 
apiece for our finest clear Havana 
Cigars. 

© make new friends we've set 
aside a limited quanti of our 
CLEAR HAVANA “IRREGULARS" 
for you to test smoke at our risk. 
These cigars are made from the 
leftovers of the same mild 100% 
imported Havana tobaccos used in 
our 40¢ cigen. They're “irreguiars” 
because an occasional rain spot 
or off-shade wrapper, but we've 
put them in a lower tax bracket, 
and marked them down to the 
ordinary 10¢ price of domestic 
fobacco cigars for this special 
introductory offer, Send us only 
one dollar and we'll send you 

tpaid 2 packages of 5 

javana Irregulars each, that's 10 
cigars in all, Then test smoke 5 
cigars, if you're not delighted send 
back the other 5 for your dollar 
Beck without_question or _quibble. | 





WALLY FRANK, Ltd., dep. 1120 


! 

132 Church St., New York 7, N. Y.; 

Enclosed find $1.00, send me 10 of | 

CLEAR HAVANA IRREGU- ; 

RS. I'll test smoke 5 and if I'm i 

not delighted I'll return the other 1 
5 for my dollar back (Please print 

name & address below.) 1 
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Growth 
thru 
Diversification 
* 


The Sound Way to 
Capital Gains 


See how soundly based special situa- 
tions can give you the potential of 
Capital Gains. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
Members American Stock Exchange (Assoc.) 
710 Wall Street, N. Y. 5 WH 4-0175 








Please send me information on growth 
stock. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


This Year’s Hot Weather Stock Market 


| Tuts is a time of year when stocks 


usually rise. 


From the June low, an 
advance averaging about 14% has 


| occurred in at least 34 out of the past 


38 years. 


The average date of the 


| June bottom has been around the 


14th of the month. The average date 
of the subsequent high has been 
about August 14th. The amount of 
the rise has been more than nominal 
most of the time. It has been less 
than 5% in both the DJ Industrials 


| and the DJ Rails in only two years, 


| far from sacred, 








| and less than 7% for only six years 
| in the Industrials, for only five years 


in the Rails. In 14 years the rise has 
been between 7% and 15%, and the 
appreciation has been more than 
15% in 12 years in the Industrials 
and in 15 years in the Rails. 

This tradition, this precedent, while 
should make to- 
day’s pessimists pause. The probabil- 
ity of a midsummer rally in 1956 has 
been improved by the recent fairly 
important correction, by the gesture 
to ease credit and by the fact that 
in past Presidential Election years 
stocks usually have done well be- 
tween June and Election Day. After 
all, we already know that there are 


| soft spots in the business situation; 


and the market does not usually dis- 
count (or reflect) the same thing 
twice. 

That does not mean, in my opin- 
ion, that we are going back into the 
same type of super-enthusiasm we 
had last summer, and such as we 
had again (in less violent form) dur- 
ing the late winter and early spring. 
The boom in both stocks and in busi- 
ness is “in a pause.” Competition in 
prices has ended the threat of in- 
flation. 

Pessimism, however, 
won't feed on itself. Or, to apply it 
to practical investment philosophy, 
this probably is not a time to do 
wholesale selling. On a_ recovery 
later, a further cutback in stock 
holdings might be a good idea. 

Actually, the nature of this sum- 
mer’s market easily may depend on 
what happens to stocks in June. If 
the rebound in the first half of the 
month is violent, we probably will 
have some more selling. It seems to 
me that the low of 463.85 registered 
on May 28th ought to be tested or 
violated on some secondary reaction. 

It is well to keep in mind that this 
summer’s seasonal rise probably will 
be less than the 14% average for past 


probably 


by L. O. HOOPER 


years. A 14% 

rise now would 

mean a new high 

in the DJ Indus- 

trials this sum- 

mer — which is 

unlikely in view 

of the business 

pause. The business situation has a 
way of showing significant new 
trends in late August and Septem- 
ber, not during the middle summe: 
period. Business probably won’t pick 
up until early fall. 

There are 1,081 common stocks 
(figure does not include preferreds) 
listed on the NYSE. Some of them 
always are going up, even in poor 
markets. Some always are going 
down, even in good markets. As the 
market gets bigger, it necessarily be- 
comes more selective and trends are 
less uniform. A few of the issues 
which would seem to have a better- 
than-average outlook may be men- 
tioned. 

Fansteel Metallurgical (46) earned 
$1.04 a share in the March quarter 
against 65c a year ago. The quality of 
this rare metals company’s manage- 
ment appears to have improved in 
late years, and Fansteel happens to 
be in a field where modern tech- 
nology is causing a sharp increase in 
the demand for its highly specialized 
products. Possibilities in columbium 
as a high temperature strength and 
non-corroding metal appear to be 
large. The demand for tantalum and 
tungsten is improving and should con- 
tinue to improve. 

Kerr-McGee Industries (48) is ex- 
pected to publish a most revealing 
annual report for the period to end 
June 30th. This company now is far 
more than a mere oil and gas devel- 
opment firm. Its uranium potential 
seems to be tremendous. The com- 
pany is very important in develop- 
ing oil and gas on the Gulf Shelf, 
having been one of the pioneers in 
the area. Many of the things which 
have been planned in past years ap- 
pear to be about ready to begin to 
pay off. Earnings for the year just 
ending should be around $2.25 a 
share, but one buys this stock on the 
basis of the company’s future, not 
on the basis of present earnings. This 
is Senator Kerr’s company. The 
management has highly ambitious 
plans for the future. 

Trading stamps may be a fad, but 
it is a lusty fad—and some compan- 
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ies are being helped tremendously by 
it. For instance, Kroger Company’s 
sales are running about 30% ahead 
of a year ago, and Grand Union’s are 
beginning to better the 30% im- 
provement recently 


Kroger (464%) and Grand Union 
(31%) look good. 

It looks as if American Steel Foun- 
dries (45) can earn $7.50 to $8 a 
share for the year to end with Sep- 
tember. In view of these earnings, 
there should be an increase in the 
dividend rate or an extra. The stock 
looks too low. 

Schering (55) could earn close to 
$6 a share this year which makes the 
stock look very cheap for a “growth” 
pharmaceutical issue. In the past 15 
years the company has spent $15 


million on research of which $8.1 mil- | 
lion has been spent in the past three | 


years. During the past seven years, 
the company says, 65% of sales have 
been provided by products developed 
through this research. 


There is no profit reason expected | 
in the near future to buy the motor | 
| chases have become worth $8,000, $10,000 and even $19,000 in a relatively 


shares, but sometimes it pays to in- 
vest in good things at a time when 
no one wants them, at a time when 
most of the news regarding the in- 


dustry is discouraging. Herbert Cas- | 
son used to write about buying straw | 
hats in January. Some older Forses | 


readers will remember Mr. Casson. 
Motor shares now are “straw hats in 
January.” Issues like General Mo- 
tors, Chrysler and Ford are in a 
broad buying range, not in a selling 
range. Just for a guess, it might be 
possible to buy General Motors some 
time this summer around 36-38, 
Chrysler which is already down more 


than the others at around 55-58, and | 


Ford at around 48-50. Buyers may 
have to be patient, and may not buy 


at the bottom, but they will be buy- | 


ing something which is pretty sure 
to turn out well in the long run. 
This year’s earnings so far as Ford 
and Chysler are concerned will be 
abnormally low. 

At the end of last year there were 
about 62,700,000 passenger cars and 


commercial vehicles on the road. As- | 
suming an average life of ten years, | 


this means that replacement demand 
alone is about 6,270,000 cars and 
trucks per annum. Assuming an 
average life of 12 years (and that’s too 
much), replacement demand is 
5,225,000 units per annum. Last 
year, it is estimated that between 3,- 
800,000 and 4,000,000 vehicles were 
scrapped. Scrappage, until recently, 
has been abnormally low since about 
1946 and 1947. There is no trouble 
with the automobile industry that 
time will not cure. It is the most 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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high sales and earnings help a stock, | 
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The Unique Profit Story Behind 


OIL WARRANTS 


How You Can Prepare for This 
Year's Similar Opportunities 


There are large speculative gains to be made in Oil Stock warrants 
—often 4 to 5 times those available in ordinary stocks—by investors 
able to devote a part of their funds for this purpose, and frankly rec- 
ognizing both the risks and the exceptional profit possibilities involved. 

As a typical example, a $1,000 investment in Canadian Oil Cos. Com- 
mon Stock in September 1953 would have grown to $2,000 by August 
1955—22 months. In the same period, however, $1,000 put into the 
Company’s Warrants increased to $11,000, or more than five times 
the initial cost. 


This is only one out of a long authentic record of similar cases where $1,000 pur- 


short time. 


2 STRIKINGLY SIMILAR CHANCES FOR PROFITS IN WARRANTS 


We've been searching the oil field over for other potential big-gain warrants like 
Canadian Oil Cos., and have just uncovered two exceptionally promising new Canadian 
warrants. One, a little company with big-name backing, gives you 2 special advantages 


—first, for capital safety a large royalty play with a tremendous built-in growth ca- 


| pacity; second, for powerful capital gains a wildcatting program with truly electrifying 


discovery possibilities. The other is a smartly-run young LP-Gas Company which is 
now making “seven-league” growth strides. 

The stocks of these two stand-out companies are 

capable of sharp upward gains. And, if and when 

the stocks do, the two warrants (both priced under 

$3.20) could prove to be a profitable investment. 

The great gain potentials that we see in these two issues have as yet remained largely 
undiscovered by investors. As a result, these warrants now give you, we believe, two 
outstanding ground-floor profit opportunities. Find out about these big profit-potential 
warrants today. Send immedately for this new Report on:— 


“2 CANADIAN OIL WARRANTS WITH BIG PROFIT POTENTIALS” 
You also receive 2 additional new Reports entitled: 
“THE ‘ONE BEST BUY’ IN CANADIAN OIL STOCKS” and 
“21 CANADIAN OIL STOCKS FAVORED BY THE PROFESSIONALS” 


This big 3-way Package Report is yours along with a full 5 weeks’ trial subscription 
to the OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN plus the CANADIAN OIL REPORTS for only 


| $5. Return coupon today! 


OIL STATISTICS CO., INC. 


Babson Park 57, Mass. 


Yes—send me at once (1) your new Report “2 CANADIAN OIL WARRANTS WITH BIG 
PROFIT POTENTIALS”, (2) your 2 additional new Reports “THE ‘ONE-BEST BUY’ IN 
CANADIAN OIL STOCKS” and “27 CANADIAN OIL STOCKS FAVORED BY THE 


| PROFESSIONALS”, (3) Your OIL STATISTICS BULLETIN plus the CANADIAN OIL 


REPORTS for a period of 5 weeks. (This offer open to new readers only.) 
C) I enclose $5 C) Please bill me 


Name 
Street 


City 
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THE OMLY. CANADIAN STOCK MARKET 


AUTOMATIC... .w0 


WE HAVE OVER 2,000 REPORTS ON CANADIAN COMPANIES 
AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DISTRIBUTION 


Yes. 


mining securities . . . kept up-to-date daily . . 


FOLLOW-UP SERVICE. 


. . over 2,000 reports on Canadian industrials, oil and 
. available to 
subscribers for the asking, as part of our AUTOMATIC 


Mighty important also is the fact that we provide ONLY THE 
REPORTS YOU ASK FOR. You will never receive reports 


covering companies in which you are not interested. 


HERE’S what we offer—here’s what you get by returning the coupon below . . . TODAY! 


An advisory service specializing in Canadian Securities that’s UNIQUE on this continent. 
This service includes a weekly listing of quotations covering the leading Canadian exchanges. 


When you enclose your check or money order for $3.00 for 
a 60-day trial subscription to our service, you will receive . . . 


1. A report on any Canadian company whose shares you may hold . . . or 
in which you may be interested. If the company in question is not in- 
cluded in the list of 2,000 already available (See partial list in this 
advertisement) . . . we will get the facts and prepare a special report 
for you. 

2. Unbiased opinions as to whether you should hold, sell or buy certain 
securities. 

3. An AUTOMATIC follow-up program of information covering Canadian 
stock reports. (This FOLLOW-UP service is explained below in more detail.) 


Here’s how You can start this specialized 
service coming Your way .. . Today 


We're not asking you . . . at this time . . . to send us our regular 
fee of $100.00 for one year's subscription to our services . . . 
not even $60.00 for six months . . . or $35.00 for three months. 
Take advantage . . . instead . . . of this special offer . . . 


Only $3.00 for our complete Canadian 
Stock Market Service for 60 days 


During that time . . . PROVE to yourself the value of being 
kept fully informed through our spot reports . . . follow-up 
services . . . and weekly Canadian market analyses . . . all 
aimed at advising you WHEN TO BUY . . . WHEN TO SELL. 


Only by having such a service can you hope to reap the maxi- 
mum rewards currently available in Canada's stock market 
boom. 


Simply enclose three dollars (cash, check or money order) with 
coupon. Mail it to us at once. Our complete service will start 
coming to you immediately . . . including reports on any of the 
2,000 companies currently available (see partial list above) 
or any others of interest to you. 


A mere $3.00, mailed today, could be 
your BEST investment of the year 


When you send $3.00 with the coupon below and a list of the 
Canadian securities in which you are interested — here's how 


> 


4. Our Weekly Market commentary on Canadian securities is easy to read 
and understand. We indicate what stocks are ready to advance . . . what 
stocks look top-heavy . . . and why. ANY DECISION YOU MAY MAKE, 
HOWEVER, TO BUY OR SELL — WILL BE ENTIRELY YOUR OWN THROUGH 
YOUR OWN BROKER. 


enti 





5.a ons on C dian Companies listed on the leading Canadian 
Stock Exchanges . . . latest prices at the time of mailing . . . sent 
to you every week. 


Our AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-THROUGH service will swing into action: 
Let us assume that you request information on INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL. By return mail you will get. . . 


1. A complete report covering the company's operations. 


2.. As INTERNATIONAL NICKEL provides further news (such as divi- 
dends, quarterly earnings or developments at its properties) 
. YOU WILL GET THIS INFORMATION 


WITHOUT ASKING FOR IT. 


AUTOMATICALLY .. . 


And often we can anticipate developments likely to have 
a direct bearing on the market action of INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL. (Such data will be rushed to you in time for your 
profitable action.) 


4. 


Weekly quotations on the market price of INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL STOCK. 


That's our AUTOMATIC FOLLOW-THROUGH SERVICE . . 
TWO THOUSAND stocks . . . all 
given to you with our Weekly Canadian Research Bureau market 
letter which starts coming to you IMMEDIATELY. . . and will continue 
coming automatically for a trial period of 60 days for only 
$3.00! 


. covering 
. and more if you want them. . 





SERVICE THAT’S 


FOLLOWS THROUGH / 


Abenakis Mines 
Abitibi Power & Paper 
Ace Yellowknife 
Acme Gas & Oil 
Admiral Oils 

Ajax Petroleums 
Akaitcho Yellowknife 
Alba Explorations 
Alberfield Oil & Gas 
Albermont Petroleums 
Alberta Distillers 


Pete 
Angio- Canadian Oil 
Anglo-Newfoundland Dev 
Anglo Rouyn Mines 
Ankeno Mines 
Antone Petroleums 
Anuwon Uranium 
Ascot Metals 


Avillabona Mines 
Bailey Selburn Oil 
Bancroft Uranium 


Bank of Montreal 
Barnat Snes 

Barvue Min 

Base Metals ae 
Baska Ura 

British Columbia Tel. 
Beaucage nes 

Beattie Duquesne Mines 
Beaucoeur Yellowknife 
Beaverlodge Uranium 
Belcher Mining 

Bell Telephone of Can. 
Bibis Yukon 

Bicroft Uranium 
Bidcop 

Bi-Ore Mines 

Bison Petroleums 
Black Bay Uranium 
Blind River Uranium 
Bobjo Mines 
Bonnyville Oil 
Bowaters Newfoundland 
Bowsinque Mines 
Brazilian Traction 
Brilund Mines 

Britalta Pete 

Britco Oils 

British American Oil 
Brown Co 

Brunhurst Mines 





Calumet Contact 
Calumet Uranium 
Calvan Consolidated 
Campbell Chibougamau 
Campbell Island Mines 
Campbell Red Lake 
Camrose Gold & Metals 
Canada Cement 
Canada Radium Mines 
Canada Southern Pete 
Canadian Admiral Oils 
Atlantic Oil 
Bank of Comm. 
Breweri 


es 
Chem. & Cellul. 
Delhi Oil 


Devonian Pete 
Homestead Oils 
Dredge & Dock 
Javelin Ltd. 


Canadian Lithium Corp. 
Canadian Marconi 
Canadian Oil & Gas 
Canadian Pacific Riwy. 
Canadian Pipeline Prod. 
Canadian Power & Paper 
Canadian Vickers Ltd. 
Canadian Williston 
Canadusa 
Can-Erin 
Can-Met Uranium 
Canso Natural Gas 
Canso Oil Producers 
Cape Copper Mines 
Capewell Petroleums 
in 


Lead Zinc 
Chamberlain Oil 
Charter Oil 
Chemical Research Corp. 
Saoneanes Explorers 
Chimo Gol 
Chief Redwater Oils 
Citra-Lartic Mines 
Claybar — 
Clenor Min 
Cobalt Badger Silver 
Cobalt Chemicals 
Cobalt Consolidated 
Cobalt Lode Silver 
Concord Development 
Conro Development 
Cons. Allenbee Oil 
Cons. Astoria 
Cons. Bellekeno 
Cons. Cordasun Oils 
Cons. Denison Mines 
Cons. Discov. Yellowknife 
Cons.  — Crest Oils 
Cons. eese Creek. 
Consolidated Halliwell 
Cc Howey Gold 


Cons. Mining. % Smelt 
Cons. Mosher 
Cons. Nicholson 
Cons. Orlac 
Cons. Peak Oils 
Cons. Red Poplar 
Cons. Sudbury Basin 
Cons. Thor 
Cons. Tungsten Mining 
Cons. Quebec Yellowknife 
Cons. Uranium 
Cons. i 
Cont. Potas 
Conwest Explorations 
Copper Cres’ 
Copper Crpntum 

un Petroleums 


D’ Aragen Mining 
Ph go my Gold 
1 Rio 


mont 
Detta Minerals 
Devon Leduc Oils 
Diad 


em 

Dominion Asbestos 
Dominion Steel & Coal 
Dominion Tar & Chem. 
Dome Mines 

Dome Exploration 
Dominion Uranium 
Dragon Oils 

DuPont of Canada 


Durham Explorations 
Duvex Oils & Mines 
Dyno Mines Ltd. 
East Crest Oil 
Eastern Metals 

East Rim Nickel 
East Sullivan 


Pen-Rey Oils 
Emjay Petroleum 
Endeavor Mining 
Eureka ore 
Fab Meta 
Falconbridge Nickel 
Famous Players 
Paraday Uranium 
Farcroft Mines 


Iro 
Fleet Manufacturing 
Ford of Canada 
Frobisher ‘itd. 
Fundy Bay Corp. 
Gaitwin Explorations 
Gaspe entures 
Gateway Uranium 
Gatineau Power 
Gay River Lead 
Geco Mines 
Geneva Lake 

enex 
George 
Giant Yellowknife 
Glenn Uranium 
Gods Lake Gold 
Goldcrest Mines 
Goldhawk Porcupine 
Golden Manitou 
Goldfields Uranium 
Goldmaque Mines 
Goldora Mines 
Gotham Yellowknife 
Gothic Gol 
Graham Bousquet Gold 
Granby Consolidated 
Great Lakes Pa 
Great Sweet Grass Oilé 
Gridoil Preehold 
Gui-Por Gold 
Gulch Mines 
Gulf na 
Gunnar 
Gwillim Dake Gold 
Halo Uranium 


Hercules Uranium 
High Crest Oils 
Hollinger Cons. 
Holly Corp. 

Home Oil 

Homer Yellowknife 
Hoyle Mining 
Huddersfield Uranium 
Hudson Bay Mining 
Hy-Charger Pete 
Hy-Flow Pete 


—— Ol 
Independent Mining 
dated 


International Petroleum 
International Pipeline 
Iron Bay Mines 

Iso Uranium 

Jacknife Gold 
Jackpot Uranium 
Jackson Basin Mines 
Jahala Lake Uranium 
Jasper Oi 

Jeannette Minerals 
Jem Explorations 


Jesko Seana 
Jet Oil 

Joburke Gold 
John Inglis 
Jonsmith Mines 
Judella Uranium 
Jupiter Oils 
Kemp Uranium 
Kenmac Chibougamau 
Kenmayo Yukon 
Kenville Mines 


ke 
Kirkland Lake Gold 
Kristina Copper 
Kroy Oils 
Lake Dufault Mining 
Lake Lingman Gold 
Lake Nordic Uranium 
Lake Shore Mines 
Lake Superior Iron 
Lake Wasa Mining 
La Ronge Uranium 
La Salle Yellowknife 
Lavalle Mines 
Leberta Redwater 
Leduc Calmar Oil 
Leitch Gold 
Lexindin Gold 
Liberal Pete 
Lingside Copper 
Loblaw Groceterias 
Lorado Uranium 
Lun Echo Gold 
Macassa Mines 
Macdonald Mines 
Macfie Explorations 
Major Oils 
Mackeno Mines 
Macleod Cockshutt 
Madsen Red Lake 
Magnet Cons. 
Malien Red Lake 
Mammoth A+ ee 
Maneast Ura 
Maniwaki Eid. ‘Urantum 


Matinenda Uranium 

Matarrow Lead 

Maybrun Mines 

Mensilvo Mines 

+ nena 

Mercury Oils 

Merrill "island Mining 
Merrill Pete 


Minda Scotia Mining 

Mining Corp 

Mining Endeavour 

Minoils Ltd 

Mogul Mining 

Le atmo Corp. 
‘ontoco 

McKenzie Red Lake 

National Explorations 

Nationwide Minerals 

National Pete 

Nesbitt Labine 

New 


is 
y British Dominion 
Calumet Mines 
y Concord Dev. 
y Continental Oil 
y Delhi Mines 
y Devon Pete 
New Dickenson Mines 


New Fortune Mines 
New Goldvue 
New Highridge 
New a Malartic 
New J 
Newkirk. "Mining 
New Laguerre 
Newlund Mines 

ew Metalore 
New 
New ? 
New Rouyn Merger 
New Senator Rouyn 
New Superior Oils 
New Telluride 
New Vinray Mines 
Nickel Rim Mines 
Nipiron Mines 
Nipissing Mines 
Noranda Mines 
North Canadian Oils 
Normetal Mining 
No. Country Uranium 
Nu-Age Uranium 
Nudulama Mines 
Oakridge Mining 
O'Brien Gold 
Oil Selections Ltd. 
Okalta Oils 
Old Smoky Oil & Gas 
Ontario Jockey Club 
Opemiska Copper 
Orenada Gold 
Osage Oil 
Ouillette Mines 
Pacemaker Mines & Oil 
Pacific Petroleums 
Paige Petroleums 
Panel Uranium 
Parbec Mines 
Pater Uranium 
Pathfinder Pete 
Paymaster Cons. 
Peak Oil 
Peerless Uranium 
Peg Tantalum 
Pembina Pipelines 
Peruvian Oils 
Petrol Oil & Gas 
Petromine Explorations 
Pickering Metal 


Pitehveln Min 
Pitt Go 
Placer Development 
Plateau Pete 
Plum Uranium 
Pluton Uranium 
Pole Star Mines 
Pontiac Petroleums 
Power Uranium 
Preston East Dome 
Progas of Canada 
Pronto Uranium 
Prospectors Airways 
Provo Gas 
Pyramid Oils 

ue’ Chibougamau 
Quebec Copper 
Quebec Dev. & Smelters 
Quebec Labrador Dev. 
Quebec Lithium 
Quebec Metallurgical 
Quebec Nickel 
Radiore Uranium 
Rare Earth 

Rayrock Mines 
Realty Oils 
Redwater Piccadilly 


Rowan Consolidated 
Roxana Pete 
Royal Bank of Can. 


Royalite Oil 

Sabine Uranium 
Sabre Uranium 

St. Mary's Uranium 
Salmita Cons 
Sapphire Petroleum 
Saskalon Uranium 
Savannah Oils & Mines 
Scurry-Rainbow Oils 
Select Oils 

Sentry Petroleums 
Sherritt Gordon 
Signal Oils & Metals 
Silanco Mining 

Silver Miller Mining 
Simpson's Ltd 
Skyline Uranium 
Soo-Tomic Uranium 
South State Uranium 
Southern Canada Power 
Spike Redwater 
Spooner Oils 
Stampede Petroleums 
Stancan Uranium 
Stanleigh Uranium 
Stanwell Oi] & Gas 
Starcourt Mines 
Starlight Mines 

Steel Co. of Canada 
Steep Rock Iron 
Sudbury Contact 
Sylvan Gold 


es 
Teck Hughes Gold 
Tetra Uranium 

Texas Calgary Co 
Thompson-Lundmark 
Tiara Mines 

Torhio Oil 

Traders Finance Co. 
Trans-Canada Pete 
Trans Dominion Mining 
Trans Empire Oils 
Trans Era Oils 
Transiand Uranium 
Trans-Leduc Oils 
Trebor Mines 


Tri-Tor Oils 
Tungsten Corp 
Ungava Copper 
Union Gas 

United Asbestos 
United Estella 
United Keno Hill 
United Oils 

United Steel 
United Uranium 
Upper Canada Mines 
Uranium King Corp 
Uranium Ridge 
Ventures Ltd 

Vico Explorations 
Vicour ines 

Villa Lead 
Violamac Mines 
Waite Amulet 
Wakefield Uranium 
Weedon Pyrite 
Wekusko Cons 
Westcoast Transmission 
Western Ashiey 
Western Decalta 
Western Potash 
West Plains Oil 
Willroy Mines 
Wilrich Pete 
Winora Gold 
Wright-Hargreaves 
Yankee-Princess Olls 
Yates Uranium 
Yellowknife Bear 
Yukeno Mines 
Yukon Cons. Gold 
Yukore Mines 
Zemmac Metals 
Zukor Gold 


MAIL YOUR CHECK FOR $3.00 WITH THE ATTACHED COUPON TODAY! 


SSCSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSE 
S. L. GARNET CO. $ 3 
70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $3 covering your special introductory offer and the list of Canadian stock reports I 
would like you to send me. Rush these together with your Weekly Market Commentary and Quotation 
Service. 


We reserve the right to investigate requests for an excessive number of reports as this service ts 
available only to private individuals and not investment advisors or brokers. 


Name 
(Print) 


Address 





City. 








for Babson’s FREE 
7—STOCK CHECK 


As a personal service to in- 
vestors, Babson’s Reports offers 
this FREE 7-STOCK CHECK 
that may help you avoid losses 
and grasp available profit oppor- 
tunities. 

Babson’s unbiased opinion, 
based on more than 50 years’ 
experience and costly research, is 
yours for the asking. Simply list 
7 stocks you own or are planning 
to buy and mail with this ad and 
your name and address. 

Your list will be checked 
against Babson’s up-to-date 
HOLD or SWITCH LIST at 
absolutely no cost or obligation. 
Mail your list today! 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
ie F-56 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















Opportunities in WARRANTS 


If You Are Interested In Making 4 4 
Do The Work of $100 or $1,000 
Rising Market — Then You Should. Be 
Interested in Common Stock WARRANTS 
What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely invested 
in warrants during a bull market may 
bring capital appreciation as much as 
1 or more over the same dollar 
invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 
few years? 

7 ll ? ou avoid the equally great 

ich may follow unintelligent 
wow 0 in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day’s market and how should they be 
bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, Lae 

—— not miss the most widely- ——- 

Sezeul ull-length study of its see THE 

S$! ULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON. STOCK 

WARRANTS" Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of this detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 50 warrants 


free descriptive folder. 

















ANG the effect of 


WG SHUING 
SW 


The forces controlling trends! 


Send $1 for latest Re F-35 coverin 
Present situation or for month’s tria 
on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 








Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 








TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Author 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.Y.4 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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B STOCK ANALYSIS 


HEINZ H. BIEL 


Coming Down to Earth 


It took the market only a litule more 
than three weeks to traverse almost 
the entire range from the year’s 
highs to the year’s lows. In contrast to 
| the severe break that followed the 
| President’s heart attack last Sep- 
tember, the May decline was note- 
worthy because it was so completely 
unspectacular — no excitement, no 
acute selling pressure, not a single 
3-million-shares day. The British 
stock market jargon would refer to it 
as a “precautionary marking down 
| of prices.” 
Some precaution unquestionably is 
in order right now and is more ap- 
| propriate than the somewhat un- 
bridled enthusiasm which followed 
| President Eisenhower’s consent to be 
a candidate for re-election. We had 
been saying all along that 1956 would 
be a good year, quite possibly the 
best on record, but that one should 
not expect much of a gain, if any, 
over the exceptionally high level of 
the final months of 1955. 

This forecast for 1956 still stands. 
Despite the obvious troubles in some 
important segments of our economy, 
the over-all situation is sound and 
strong. Just as the superlatives of a 
few months ago were entirely un- 
called for, so it is now unwarranted 
to take too dim a view of the future. 
The clouds which had been discern- 
ible on the horizon are now directly 
above us where they are clearly vis- 
ible to anyone. I think, they’ll be be- 
bind us before long. 

It is good that stock prices have 
come down to earth again—or at 
least a little closer to earth. They had 
reached an altitude where everything 
but the longest range future had been 
fully discounted, leaving little room 
for further appreciation over the near 
term. Many of the most extravagant 
valuations have been quite adequate- 
ly corrected by last month’s decline 
and, especially among the “sick” in- 
dustries, interesting investment op- 
portunities are now at hand. 

I don’t know whether the stock 
market reaction will have run its 
course by the time this issue reaches 
the reader, but, at the low levels 
reached in the last week of May, I 
feel that a more positive attitude to- 
wards additional investments in the 
stock market and the partial commit- 
ment of buying reserves is justified 
and advisable. 

Ford and General Motors, near 50 
and 40, respectively, are sound in- 
vestment purchases, regardless of 





how sick the automobile industry may 


look this summer. 

With Chrysler at 

60, it seems to me 

that the apprecia- 

tion potential is 

greater than the 

downgrade risk, 

and, when odds are 

so favorable, a speculation makes 
good sense. Also affected by the in- 
dustry’s plight and deserving of at- 
tention are Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass, Borg-Warner and Bendix 
Aviation. 

Severely hurt by a strike as well as 
a slump in farm implement sales is 
Deere &Co. which, at 26, sells some 
$5 below its net quick asset value and 
a full 35% below last year’s high 
of 3934. 

Conditions can’t get much worse 
in the appliance industry when a 
solidly entrenched company like 
Philco (23) has to cut its dividend. 
The stock sold as high as 43% in 
1955. I also think that Westinghouse 
Electric (down more than 30 points 
in 15 months) has taken enough of a 
beating, and, as in Chrysler, there 
is more to gain than to lose in this 
stock. 

The copper stocks always seem to 
be without friends when the price of 
the red metal is slipping, but the time 
to buy them is when prospects look 
doubtful and prices of copper shares 
are more reasonable. Although the 
American copper price may not stay 
much longer at 46c a pound, the in- 
dustry leaders would still enjoy great 
prosperity even with copper as low as 
36c. Anaconda around 70, Magma at 
100 and others in this group are once 
again attractive. 

I have never had much liking for 
the textile industry which, under any 
but abnormal conditions, seems to be 
suffering from excess capacity and 
severely competitive conditions. But 
while this group lacks investment 
qualifications, some real speculative 
opportunities may be in the making. 
Celanese Corp., for example, now 
sells at 154% which is the lowest price 
since 1942 (!), and 73% below its 
1951 high of 58%. This company is 
not overly prosperous at present, but 
it certainly is not headed for serious 
trouble. 

The behavior of a stock in a general 
market decline may often be highly 
significant. One should pay particu- 
lar attention to issues which either 
show unusual resistance to the down- 
ward trend or display extraordinary 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 53) 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Business failures thus far in 1956 
are running ahead of last year. In 
the first four months, according to a 
Dun & Bradstreet report, 4,227 busi- 
nesses closed their doors compared 
with 3,757 failures in the same period 
in 1955. 


Disappointing fertilizer sales con- 
tinue to plague some of the U.S.’ top 
chemicalmakers. Hard on the heels of 
Allied Chemical & Dye’s $5 cut (to 
$80) in the price of a ton of ammonia, 
International Minerals & Chemical 
shut down its Peace Valley (Fla.) 
phosphate mine for the first time in 
14 years. Meanwhile, unsold phos- 
phate rock is piling up in the inven- 
tories of such miners as American 
Cyanamid and W.R. Grace’s Davison 
Chemical Division. 


The big drive to round up more 
aluminum markets is already under- 
way. Motor companies, anxious to 
cut fuel costs by reducing auto 
weight, are working on an aluminum 
die cast engine block and an alumi- 
num radiator, while furniture, truck 
trailer, and appliance makers are re- 
portedly entranced by the possibili- 
ties of colored aluminum. 


New approach to the transit fare 
problem is being tried in Columbus, 
Ohio, where the Columbus Transit 
Co., a subsidiary of Columbus & 
Southern Ohio Electric Co., plans to 
vary its fares in proportion to its 
operating profits. If CTC’s net return 
falls below 6%4c on the dollar, fares 
will rise; if net profits go above 8%4c, 
fares will drop. Columbus riders 
currently pay 15 cents. 


“Marty,” the famous Hecht-Lan- 
caster/United Artists film about the 
romance of a Bronx butcher, provides 
a dollars-and-cents object lesson for 
hard-pressed moviemakers, who feel 
multi - million - dollar extravaganzas 
are the only bait to lure customers 
away from their TV sets. Made at a 
cost of only $350,000, “Marty” grossed 
nearly $2 million before it won four 
Academy Awards (for best picture, 
best actor, best director, best screen- 
play)» Now, says an audience re- 
search firm, the low-budget hit can 
be expected to gross an additional $2 
million as the result of the prestige 
and publicity given it by the four 
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FOR SPECULATIVE PROFIT 


SOUTHLAND RACING CORP. 


COMMON STOCK UNDER $1.50 


America’s Newest 


$1,000,000 Greyhound Track 


Southiand's huge greyhound park is outstandingly beautiful, modern and well 
equipped to serve the throngs which will patronize it. 


Greyhound Racing, “sport of millions" is enjoying unprecedented popularity 


and prosperity. 


Since 1945, annual attendance at greyhound racing tracks has increased from 
2 million to over 8 million. 

$1000 invested in stock of Mile High Kennel Club of Denver at $1 has grown to 
3000 shares worth about $10,000 after payment of $1800 dividends in 1952. 
Southland Greyhound Park in West Memphis, Arkansas should do even better 
because it is situated in a more heavily populated area . . . only 4 miles from 
area's center of population. 


80 Day Track Meet. Scheduled Opening Aug. 30 


We helieve Southland will show excellent capital gains if bought at this time, 
just before racing is scheduled to start at this track. 


GEMERAL INVESTING CORP. 


Members American Stock Exchange 


80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. BOwling Green 9-1600 


F-6-1 


Please send FREE Report on Southland Racing Corp. 


Name 


Address 


(Please print full name clearly) 


INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY* 


*originators of the copyrighted PRIMARY TREND INDEX 





EXTRA! 


You will receive 


5 Weeks Trial : 


Subscription to 

our 6-page finan- 

cial service! 
Also: *'Profits 


PER AR al 
PAID Qu anrent y 


Just Off the Press!16-page, 7,000 word 
study “INVESTING TODAY—and through 
1960!—the Pro and Con of 720 in the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average" 
oa Timely—written for today’s investors! May alfer 
your entire philosophy—for the better. Describes 
1 basic program! Tells dangers! Send just $1— 
receive by return mail! 


Use this coupon 


INVESTORS RESEARCH COMPANY (Report F-11) 
922 Laguna Street, Santa Barbara, 


Enclosed is $1 for “INVESTING eae Study and 5-week Trial Offer: 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
BY MAIL 


Earn more on your savings account 
safely. Handle all transactions by mail. 
Air mail postage prepaid. Funds 
CURRENT RATE " postmarked by the 16th earn from the Ist. 








4 SUPERVISED ! 
y INVESTOR'S PORTFOLIOS: 


GROWTH \ 
INCOME 

CAPITAL Gains 
DIVERSIFICATION 


Yours for just $1.00 


g 


Here are 4 portfolios—one is sure to meet your 
investment needs—planned and managed by 
Colonel Harolde N. Searles, a leading authority 
with a highly successful record for helping in- 
vestors increase their profits. You'll get all 4 
portfolios in your trial subscription to the next 
3 issues of INVESTOR'S FUTURE for just $1.00. 


* 
LET EXPERTS SHOW YOU THE WAY 
TO BIGGER STOCK MARKET PROFITS 


Some investors will be making fortunes in stocks 
and bonds in the weeks and months ahead by 
knowing WHEN to buy, WHAT to buy and WHEN 


to sell. You can benefit from the advice of lead- 5 


investment duthorities by getting their wn- 
hedged recommendations in INVESTOR'S FU- 
TURE. Your trial subscription will bring you 
300 STOCK RATINGS (100 per issue) showing 
you current positions, rating and future trend . 
45 articles to guide your investment decisions 
e . concise, easy-to-read NON-TECHNICAL 
investment information that can help you to take 
advantage of unusual profit opportunities just 
ahead. 


* 
JUST CLIP $1 .00 to this ad and mail 
with your name and address to: 
INVESTOR'S FUTURE 
Crystal Lake 62, Illinois 


GRAIN 


TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 

Including 4 Issues 
See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we will send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 

Send $1 for Offer DD-25 

THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 

431 S. Dearborn 

Chicago 5, Illinois 


























Making Profits in 
STOCKS 


by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities - . . & daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-28. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 
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THE FUNDS 


BONDS, TOO 


Stocks are not the only securities 
that go up and down. The spring 
weakness in the bond market, not sur- 
prisingly, left its mark on those mu- 
tual funds which specialize in bond 
investments. Manhattan Bond Funds, 
Inc. reports that its net asset value on 
April 30 was $8.08 per share, down 
from the $8.30 per share of last Oct. 30. 

The Keystone Medium-Grade Bond 
Fund B-2, one of the varied Keystone 
fund family, however, apparently 
came out a little better. The reason: 
its portfolio is divided equally be- 
tween high grade and not-so high 
grade bonds. “The reaction of the 
good grade issues to rising interest 
rates,” says the fund, “was offset by 
price increases in the high return 
group, which is affected more by the 
corporate earnings picture than by 
money rates.” 


SPECIAL SITUATION 


Tue Vatue Line Funp Distrisutors, 
Inc., have added a third mutual fund 
to their Value Line Fund and their 
Value Line Income Fund. It bears the 
highly salable name of Value Line 
Special Situations Funds, Inc. and a 
cool 2.7 million shares of it were sold 
out in just four days last month by a 
nationwide group of some 200 dealers. 


A LOOK AT STEEL 


Once spurned as “too cyclical” for 
the ordinary investor, the great steel 
industry in recent years has found 
increasing favor even with many rela- 
tively conservative money managers. 
But has the historically unstable in- 
dustry really changed its spots? Last 
month Calvin Bullock, Ltd., one of 
Wall Street’s leading mutual fund 
management groups (Dividend Shares, 
Bullock Fund, Nationwide, Canadian 
Fund, Inc.) had some very interesting 
things to say on this subject. Bul- 
lock’s advice to investors: the position 
of the steel stocks may not be quite so 
rosy as it appears on the surface. 
“The steel industry,” says Bullock’s 
monthly publication Perspective, “is 
not a vigorous growth industry in 
which it is worthwhile for the investor 
. . . to pay a high price for current 
earnings in hopes of future rewards.” 
Get Out. The Bullock people, how- 
ever, do not urge investors to rush out 
and dump their steel investments. Far 
from it. The Bullock Fund, one of 
Calvin Bullock, Ltd.’s leading funds, 


recently had a solid 9.6% of its assets 
in such steel stocks as U.S. Steel, 
Jones & Laughlin and Signode Steel 
Strapping. Moreover, several of the 
Bullock group of funds bought steel 
stocks on balance during the sharp 
May market break. 

But what the Bullock report is say- 
ing, is that investors should not be 
blinded by the current prosperity of 
the steel industry to the point where 
they forget some very serious long- 
range problems that face the makers 
of this most essential of all metals. 

What are these problems? One of 
the worst, they feel, is the danger of 
price-cutting later on in the decade. 
The Bullock report agrees that the 
industry must expand. The trouble 
will come if capacity grows faster 
than demand, which Bullock thinks it 
will, and price-cutting results. This 
could deal a body blow to the profits 
of an industry as burdened with fixed 
costs as steel is. 

Competition. Another problem 
cited by the report is the fact that such 
metals as aluminum are beginning to 
cut in on some of steel’s markets. So 
far the effect of this competition has 
been obscured by the frequent short- 
ages of steel since World War II. But 
once steel capacity again runs ahead 
of demand it could pinch hard on the 
steel companies’ profit showings. 

Then there is the matter of divi- 
dends. The Bullock report, in line 
with much current Wall Street think- 
ing, feels that steel dividend payouts 
will be strictly limited in the years 
ahead by the tremendous need to 
build up cash to pay for expansion. 

Thus, the Bullock managers warn, 
don’t be excessively impressed by the 
current high earnings of the steel 
companies. For more than a decade 
steel stocks have tended to sell at 
prices where their dividends yielded 
25% or so higher than industrial 
stocks as a whole. Now the margin 
has shrunk to 10% and expansion 
needs are likely to prevent it from 
rising. The profits are there on paper, 
but it is anybody’s guess how much 
of it will filter down to steel stock- 
holders in the next few years. That, 
the Bullock people feel, is important 
to keep in mind. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


Puritan Fund, Inc., in the three 
months through April 30 added Amer- 
ican Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., Butler Brothers, Textron 
American, U.S. Lines, Walworth Co. 

Increased its holding of Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Erie R.R., Grumman, Kelsey- 
Hayes, Miami Copper, Rockwell 
Spring & Axle. 

Eliminated: Jones & Laughlin Steel, 
Nickel Plate. 
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How Barron’s Helps You 


BUILD 
INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS 


17 Weeks’ Trial... Only $5 


If you want to build investment success, let 
Barron's bring you the facts that will help 
you separate good investments from bad in- 
vestments—so that you will increase your 
investment income and build your capital. 

In Barron's you are shown what, where 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- 
rent security prices. What's more, you are 
shown how these investment values are 
changing, week by week, as the result of 
current political and economic developments. 
Thus Barron's not only helps you pick good 
investments now, but also keeps you cur- 
rently informed of new trends that could lead 
to investment opportunities or to investment 
pitfalls. 

No other business or investment publication 
is like Barron’s. It is written for the man who 
makes up his own mind about his own money. It is 
the only weekly affiliated with Dow Jones, and has 
full use of Dow Jones’ vast, specialized informa- 
tion in serving you. 

Barron’s subscription price is $15 a year, but 
you can try it for 17 weeks for only $5. This trial 
subscription brings you: 

erything you need to know to help you 
handle your business and investment affairs with 
greater understanding and foresight . . the in- 
vestment implications of current political and 
economic events . nn ee an you must have 
to anticipate trends an grasp profitable invest- 
ment opportunities. 

See for yourself how important Barron’s can be 
to you in the eventful weeks ahead. Try it for 17 
weeks for $5. Just tear out this ad and send it 
today with your check for $5; or tell us to bill you. 
ear: arron’s, 392 Newbury Street, se 
‘5, Ma - 


ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 
A regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.34375 
per share has been de- 
clared on the $25.00 
par value 5 }4 per cent 
Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred 
Stock, payable 
June 20, 1956 
to stockholders of 
® record at the close 
of business June 8, 
MR. CONTROLS 1956. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37'\4c per 
share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable June 20, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 8, 1956. The transfer books will 
not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 








May 18, 1956 

















GENERATION of DIAMONDS 
Above Wholesale 


[4th 
DIAMONDS 10 


Prices shown include mounti 
Write, wire or phone. We will send it je gout 
os ection. Also Marquise and ‘mera 

8 $200 to $10,000. Telephone 24 hours daily. 


LEO PEVSNER CO. 


S S. Wabash FRanklin 2-2928 Chi ‘°o 


s and F. 
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BOOKLETS = FY 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service _Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


438. How To Reap A FINaANciAL REPORT: 
A minor classic, this Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane booklet clearly 
and concisely defines balance sheet terms 
of “The Typical Manufacturing Co.,” from 
Accounts Payable to Write-up Value. Al- 
though it does not try to explain special 
terms likely to be met by scanners of 
such non-manufacturing financial reports 
as banks and railroads, it is complete as 
far as it goes. Of great use, in fact es- 
sential, to any investor who hopes to act 
intelligently (28 pages). 


439. THe Race or Propuctiviry: A 
speech delivered by Louis Polk, chair- 
man and president of The Sheffield Corp., 
at a meeting of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association last April. Techno- 
logical unemployment is not a threat, says 
Polk, for the U.S. is actually engaged in 
a vital race for ever greater productivity. 
If we do not achieve it through greater 
and better mechanization, Polk believes, 
we are likely to be confronted by a 
ruinous inflation. An interesting analysis 
of a crucially important economic topic 
(12 pages). 


440. Financiat Aspects or Hore, Oper- 
aTIons: A_ well-organized and closely 
reasoned speech by Ernest Henderson, 
president of The Sheraton Corp. of 
America. In his address Henderson at- 
tempts to demonstrate that real estate in 
general, and the holdings of The Shera- 
ton Corp. in particular, are less vulner- 
able to depression than those of many 
industrial corporations. Henderson also 
talks about something he believes is new 
under the financial sun: Sheraton’s $15 
million issue of 642% subordinated in- 
come debentures (11 pages). 


441. How To Invest: This Merrill Lynch 
booklet contains the kind of advice every 
wise investor should give his son about 
buying securities. It also will help clarify 
the objectives of senior investors who 
have gotten too far away from funda- 
mentals. “The very business of living is 
to some degree a speculation,” says Mer- 
rill Lynch. A corollary: “Get first things 
first”—insurance, a home, and an ade- 
quate cash reserve. When you do buy 
stocks, remember that “securities are 
perishable.” Says Merrill Lynch: “We 
preached ‘Investigate then invest’ for 
years only to discover that many in- 
vestors were ignoring the importance and 
necessity of wisely timed sales.” This 
booklet includes two basic methods for 
such timing (27 pages and a bibliography 
for further reading). 


WHICH STOCKS 
Are The Insiders 
BUYING? 


What do The Insiders Think About the 
Prospects for their Own Stocks? NOT 
only WHAT are they SAYING? But, 
perhaps even more significant, WHAT 
they are BUYING! Actions speak louder 
than words, especially when backed by 
dollars of THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW. 

Nothing is more convincing than SEE- 
ING the officers, directors and holders 
of substantial blocks of a company’s stock ex- 
press their CONFIDENCE in their own company’s 

future by PURCHASING THOUSANDS of 
SHARES of its stock! So, if you want to know 
WHAT THE INSIDERS THINK about the Earn- 
ings Prospects for their own stocks, read FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD’S new Quarterly Survey of what 
the insiders have been buying in recent months 

sent FREE to all new subscribers. 


When you send $20 (or ask us to bill 
you) for a year’s subscription ($11 for six 
months) to bring you FINANCIAL WORLD’S 
comprehensive business and investment infor- 
mation service, you do THREE things: (1) you 
make yourself a better judge of relative stock 
VALUES; (2) you buy better investment oppor- 
tunities and greater potential income for your 
family’s future; (3) you add protection against 
making costly investment mistakes. 


Don’t miss “Low-Priced Stock 
Guide” starting in June 13th 
FINANCIAL WORLD. 


Limited Trial Offer 


Return “ad” stoith only $5 for 18 weeks 
trial. New ge Investors Handbook 
KNOW-HOW of MAKING MONEY in SECURI- 
TIES” free if you pay now saving expense of 
billing. Money back in 30 days if not just what 

you're looking for. 


FINANCIAL WorLb 


53 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity N. ¥. 6& WN. ¥. 


Build your own FORTUNE 
with this LOW-PRICED 
LIFE INSURANCE Stock! 


$320 bought 10 shares of 
that tiny investment is 


Place, 





Ten short years a 
GULF LIFE. Today 
worth around $12,000! 

Now we have selected an old-established 
Life Company, just entering a dramatic 
growth period. It sells under $20. In owmr 
opinion, the time to buy it is now! 

Special Cter—-Saty $4—New Readers: 

1. Report #78 “Fortune Building Life In- 

surance Stock” 

2. Current Bulletin as a BONUS 

3. Your copy ry my hard-hitting book 

‘HOW TO TAKE A FORTUNE OUT 
OF WALL STREET by J. A. Lempenau. 


Please return this ad 


THE eee BUILDER 


River Edge New jersey 














THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following regular quarterly 
dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 88, 224¢ per share 
payable on August 15, 1956, to holders of 
record at close of business July 20, 1956. 


H. Eowr~ Ousonw 
Vice-President and Secretary 
June 7, 1956 

















“50% Profit 
in 90 Days!” 


The above has been reproduced from a classified 

-_ octenry “inserted 37 yeane PF in Boston news- 

It touched off most famous 

sw ndles in American histo: More than $15,- 
000,000 was lost by guilte **investors’’! 

Today, few are ible enough to believe such 
nonsense. The bait is different now. Canadian min- 
ing stocks! Uranium! Lithium! Copper! These are 
now the magic words which have caused millions 
of investor dollars to down the drain, and will 
cause more losses for the unwary in the future. 

Obviously, not all. Canadian mining stocks are 
suspect. Far from it. But, how can you tell wheat 
from chaff? Here’s one step in the right direction: 

Read, in the June issue of INVESTOR Maga- 
zine, ‘‘How to Pick Canadian Mining Stocks.’’ The 
author is a Canadian investment counselor who has 
lived for years with the problem of scientific study 
and selection of this t of security. The article 
is factual and unemotional. Perhaps not as appe- 
tizing as some of the lurid literature which may 
have crossed your desk, but you'll probably find 
it much more profitable! 


But That Isn't All... 


You will find more, much more, in INVESTOR 
. the nation’s most rapidly growing magazine 

for investors 

With the Federal Reserve gradually tightening 
up on credit, yields on municipal bonds have been 
creeping upward, and thousands of investors are 
finding a new interest in 4 ~ einen which are 
free from Federal income tax 

In June INVESTOR will appear the first of a 
two-part article on municipal bonds written by one 
of the foremost authorities in the country. In easy- 
to-understand language you'll find virtually every- 
thing you should know about municipal bonds... 
the many types, the opportunities, the pitfalls. 

And not only the June issue but every issue of 
INVESTOR brings you Gerald M. Loeb’s practical 
column, ‘“Double Dividends’’ . . . Walter Gutman’s 
comments on growth stocks . . . Complete mutual 
fund news . is Gilbert’s observations on 
progress of minority, ye activities . . 

‘Market Observer’s”’ views on specific securities 
(the reflections of one of the most astute traders in 
Wall Street) . . . a summary of what brokers 
throughout the country are recommending to their 
clients . . . and articles, written by topflight in- 
vestment analysts, on virtually every investment 
——- ween might be in the forefront of your 


thinkin 

A subscription for INVESTOR is $6 per year. 
We'd be delighted to have you try a s jal 5- 
months trial for only $2. For your 5-months trial, 
print your name and address and clip it to this 
ad. Send it to us with $2. 

This may prove to ne the soundest investment of 
$2 you've ever mad 


IN Vv ESTOR 
The Guide to Timely Investing 
150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 








QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 
NO. 223 


50 cents per share 
Payable June 30, 1956 
Record Date June 15, 1956 


E.J. DWYER, Secretary 
and Vice President 


June 6, 1956 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


of stocks did particularly well, such 
as National Supply, Babcock & Wil- 
cox, Western Pacific. Two of the 
biggest disappointments were Conti- 
nental Baking and International Sil- 
ver. The report of the former for the 
first quarter of this year, showed only 
70c a share earned. The company 
stated that the decline in earnings, 
compared to last year, was due to a 
price war in the frozen meat pie in- 
dustry, but that the situation was 
corrected in the second quarter. 
The decline in earnings for Inter- 
national Silver during the first 
quarter was reported as being due to 
completion of a government contract. 
Assuming that earnings of Continen- 
tal Baking will improve, the stock 
appears attractive at its present price 
around 32, paying a $2 dividend, and 
yielding better than 6%. In connec- 
tion with International Silver, it 
should be remembered that the finan- 
cial condition of this company is very 
strong, inasmuch as net working capi- 
tal is close to the present price of the 
stock, 56. 

In attempting to look ahead, it 
seems to me that among the stocks 
with a bright future are those in the 
air conditioning field, in which Car- 
rier Corp. is a leader. The Coleman 
Co. (traded over-the-counter) is also 
a leader, especially in the use of gas 
for air conditioning. 

In the atomic energy field, I con- 
tinue to believe that Combustion 
Engineering and Babcock & Wilcox 
have a good future ahead, and should 
be attractive purchases on reactions 
in the market. 

If I am correct in my belief that 
money rates might be around the 
peak, many leading utility stocks have 
reached an attractive buying level for 
investors. 

It is believed that there will be a 
turn for the better in the automobile 
industry when the new models are 
presented to the public sometime this 
fall. 

Because of the high level of the 
stock market, I have been conserva- 
tive in my selection of stocks during 
recent months, confining recom- 
mendations to stocks which appeared 
basically sound, and with a good 
long-pull outlook, such as American 
Stores, Pacific Finance, Northern 
Pacific, and a number of others 
which were frequently mentioned in 
this column. 





Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





LEGAL RIGHTS 
of INVESTORS 51 


() Check here for new 96 p. book by Stanley 
L. Kaufman, LL.B., “The Practical & Legal 
Manual for the Investor”; complete, simpli- 
fled, technical information on laws protecting 
investors; stocks, securities, ete. Up-to-date 
throughout U.S. $1.00. 


1) LAW OF BUYING....... 
(C1) LAW OF REAL ESTATE 
O LAW OF INHERITANCE 
OO LAW OF BUSINESS 


(—) LAW OF LANDLORD & TENANT $1.00 
EACH POCKET-SIZE BOOK (80 to 9% 
PAGES) CONTAINS LAWS OF ALL 48 
STATES. AUTHENTIC, COMPLETE. 
Single Copies $1 each. ALL SIX TITLES $5. 
day money-back guarantee. No C.O.D. 
OCEANA BOOKS, KF-4, 43 W. (6 St., New York 11 


MAKE SURE your funds 
NOTE y —~ aA. —{ in an insured 





v4 3! we ANNUM 
e< ond 2 /@ Current Rates) 
on Porsenet Savings, Trust Funds, 


PAIO BY 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Anv Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 
: All accounts insured by Federal Agency 
ater Protected Mail Program 


for our Nation-Wide list— 
ug ae oe information 
ao. NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 
INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 


e Chicago 3 Wes 
Financial 6-2117 STote 2-4439 





RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


87% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
July 1, 1956 to September 30, 
1956, payable October 1, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 10, 1956. 


Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able July 23, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 15, 1956. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., June 1, 1956 











= )INTERNATIONAL 
a | HARVESTER 
is COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harvest- 
er Company have declared quarterly 
dividend No. 165 of fifty cents (50¢) 

per share on the common stock pay- 
able July 16, 1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
June 15, 1956. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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American of all our industries, and 
our economy as we know it is highly 
dependent on it. In 1955, of course, 
the industry oversold, and sold un- 
wisely. It is going through an ad- 
justment, not headed for a major 
disaster. 

I do not want this column to be 
misinterpreted. Stocks are down, 
but most of them still are not cheap. 
The economy is passing through a 
pause which I think will give it 
needed refreshment. I do not expect 
new highs for the DJ Industrials this 
summer, but I do not expect the list 
to fall out of bed either. The chances 
favor a midsummer rally, but a rally 
probably somewhat smaller in per- 
centage extent than the average 
after-June rebound of the past 38 
years. 

The things to fear here are the 
things you can’t predict and do not 
know—the surprises. There is noth- 
ing to fear in a pause in business, so 
long as it remains nothing more than 
a pause. 


BIEL 
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rallying power. I was impressed by 
the action of: 

Nationa! Distillers whose chemical 
division will become an increasingly 
important earnings factor as time 
goes by; 

Outboard Marine which as the 
leading maker of marine engines and 
power lawn mowers represents an 
excellent investment in the growing 
leisure time and outdoor living of 
the increasingly prosperous American 
people; 

Air Reduction which regained 
nearly 60% of a seven point decline 
in three trading days; 

Shell Transport & Trading and 
Royal Dutch Petroleum which held 
up better than any of the other major 
oil companies; 

Dow Chemical and National Lead, 
two of the bluest “blue chips,” which, 
although down somewhat from their 
highs, were steady as rocks when 
almost the entire stock list was falter- 
ing badly. 

This listing is far from complete, of 
course, but they are typical examples 
of stocks which seem to be destined 
for market leadership when the up- 
ward trend is resumed. 





Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Is UNCERTAINTY Losing You 
| Market PROFITS? 


This FREE booklet may help you regain them! 


Send now for this informative booklet de- 
scribing the services of Forbes Personal In- 
vestment Management which provides day- 
to-day supervision over the portfolio of busy 
business and professional men with $25,000 
and more invested in securities. 


ITH many stocks near record highs, investors are becoming increas- 
ingly more aware that they must correlate and interpret a stagger- 
ing amount of financial and economic data to stay soundly invested 
and to invest new funds wisely. As a result, some investors, not having 
ready access to this vital information, replace calculation with emotion 
and often sell securities long before they reach their indicated profit 
potentials. Others, because of uncertainty, completely miss current in- 
vestment opportunities at the very time when liquid funds are available. 


Today, the individual who attempts to manage his own money faces 
large responsibilities. Selective and sensitive markets place a great 
drain on the time of the investor who tries to keep himself informed. 
Even when a limitless amount of time can be spent on watching in- 
vestments, it is a sad fact that many investors have no way of knowing 
whether they are keeping fully informed or not. 


FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT is equipped 
to serve investors who lack the time to appraise the stream of new 
financial developments that occur daily. Then too, they may lack the 
necessary background or experience to cope with the complex problems 
of successful money management. Managing accounts of $25,000 and 
up, Forbes Personal Investment Management has had wide experience 
serving serious-minded investors. Individuals and custodians of funds 
who seek sound, independent advice will find the FORBES organization 
thoroughly qualified to guide them toward their investment objectives, 
help them safeguard their capital against major market reversals. 
Here, each new account is assigned to a seasoned FORBES Investment 
Counselor who may be consulted at any time by letter, by telephone or 
telegraph, by personal visit. That is why we call our service Personal 
Investment Management. 


Our descriptive booklet fully discusses, step-by-step, the information 
you will need to understand the scope and purpose of this outstanding 
Service. It tells you how an individual investment plan is set up to meet 
your objectives (steady income, capital growth, etc.), how we determine 
our reasonable fees, how our staff takes the initiative in making recom- 
mendations (to be placed by you through your broker or bank), and 
how it brings the large resources of the entire FORBES statistical- 
research division to bear on watching all your security investments. 


We believe it will be to your advantage to send for a copy of our in- 
formative booklet, today. 


W hat Clients Say 


‘May I say at this point 
that I feel years younger 
since turning over 3 
reaponsibility of selection Forbes Personal Investment Management 


and supervision to one | 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
who devotes all of his 

time to it. A_ little |1I may be interested in retaining the services of 
knowledge is a danger- | FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGE- 
ous thing and I reached MENT. Will you kindly send me without obligation, 
the point where i it | complete details? My present investments are valued 
) mneg ~° for —/ phew y | at approximately $ I have 
#0 Paes ee that’ f an additional $ ; in cash for available 
have certainly gained investment. 

peace of mind.’”’ E.A.B 


Mail Coupon—No Obligation 


: Name 
“Am well pleased with | 
the services you have | 
oan ee, me and have 
confidence that you and | 
| 
| 


Please Print acs 
Address 
your organization will 
continue to adequately 
cover my nate 


SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET TODAY 


City P ; . Zone State 


A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 6-15 

















108th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 


cash dividend of 


$.25 per share on Common Stock 


payable June 30, 1956 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1956. 


June 1, 1956 
OVER 1,000 OFFICES 





INTERNATIONAL 
| SHOE 
| } COMPANY 


181s" 
CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢* 
per share payable on July 
1, 1956 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 15, 1956, was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


June 5, 1956 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06%4 
payable July 2, 1956, to stockholders 
of record June 8, 1956 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable July 2, 1956, to stockholders 
of record June 8, 1956 


Rospert W. Jackson, President 


Dividend Notice 


E. L. Bruce Company 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
37¥ec per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on June 30, 1956, to 
stockholders of record as of 
June 18, 1956. 


J. H. Worman 
Sec.-Treas. 
Memphis, Tenn., June 4, 1956 





Wm. E. Thompson 


Secretary 
IN U. S. AND CANADA 


WALWORTH 
QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors held on May 23, 1956, a quar- 
terly cash dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25c) per share was declared 
on the outstanding common stock 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 15, 1956. 
The dividend is payable July 16, 


1956. George E. McDonald 
Treasurer 


WALWORTH 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Walworth Company of Canada, Ltd., Teronte 
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‘ 


= BRILLO = 


aNUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
105 of Forty 
Dividend No. 
c ($.40) on the errs 
tock has been declared, P® = 
oar 2, 1956, to — 
15, 
on MB B. LOEB, President 








US.E&C. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company declared 
today a dividend of fifty cents 
a share payable July 16, 
1956, to stockholders of record 
June 28, 1956. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary 
May 23, 1956. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


party was getting too gay and stopped 
a destructive, inflationary spiral from 
developing; (3) the past nine months 
represent a period of caution, rather 
than abandon, in the market place, 
which means there are few if any 
spectacular excesses to be corrected. 


| This story is told by the private bear 


markets and consolidations in many 
individual issues, rather than the 
averages; (4) common stocks are more 
respectable than ever before in the 
nation’s history. Witness the surpris- 
ingly favorable stockholder reaction 
at the Ford Motor Co. annual meeting 
to the management’s brutally frank 
appraisal of the near-term outlook. 
Perspective also dictates recognition 
of the fact that this reaction is in the 
realm of the expected, not the un- 


| expected. Two months ago, for ex- 


ample, this column made the point 
that cash reserves were advisable, for 
the market as a whole was in need of 
a new stimulus. Two of the three con- 
ditions cited already have occurred: a 
decline in the average price level to a 
point which tempts an aggressive buy- 


| ing interest and growing evidence 
| that our credit policy is changing. The 


bond market has been hearteningly 
firm in the past sixty deys. The third 
condition—that of clarification of the 
later business outlook—should occur 
during the summer months. This is 
when the next real test of the stock 
price structure will take place. Mean- 
while, the strong upward seasonal 
pattern (the fact that both stock prices 
and business fare well in Presidential 
Election years) are on the credit side 
of the ledger. 

It is an ill wind which doesn’t blow 
somebody some good. Case in point: 
while the coming round of wage in- 
creases may introduce cost and price 
problems to many manufacturers, it 
focuses attention on the retailing in- 
dustry. This because consumer dis- 
posable income seems destined to 
reach a new high this year. Moreover, 
the consumer will be in a better po- 
sition to buy than a year ago when 
hard goods had his attention. Each 
month finds him closer to the point 
where he has digested last year’s over- 
buying. In the first four months of 
1956, for example, instalment deb in- 
creased only one third as much as it 
did in the like period a year ago. True, 
the retailing industry has been 
through a bloodless revolution in the 
past decade, what with increasing 
competition from specialty stores and 
discount houses, plus the need for new 
locations as a result of the nation’s 
growing suburbanization. But this is 
an “excuse” for the group’s past lack 
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of popularity, and the market is al- 
ways receptive to something new. The 
Department Store stocks could well 


provide a speculative surprise in the | 


second half. 


In this connection, Gimbel Bros., | 


around 24, appears to be a very inter- 
esting speculation, what with earnings 
of $3.16 per share for the fiscal year 
which ended in January, and the 
$1.40 annual dividend rate. New 
branches contributed a_ substantial 
part of the 12% gain in sales witnessed 
in the past fiscal year, and two new 
branch stores will be opened this fall. 


Moreover, a specialty store was ac- | 


quired in St. Louis a few months ago. 
With profit margins having improved 
in the past five years, and the branch 
store expansion program “paying 


off,” Gimbel Bros.’ 1956 fiscal earnings | 


should show satisfactory gain over 
last year’s. 

A great debate now is in progress 
regarding the attraction—or dissatis- 
faction—of the steel stocks. Yet, this 
group—which is one of the cheapest 
in terms of assets, earnings and pos- 
sible dividends—has a unique claim 
to fame. For one thing, if there is a 
strike, it almost automatically will 
correct the excess inventories ac- 
cumulated by customers in anticipa- 
tion of higher prices. Conversely, how- 
ever, if labor negotiations are settled 
amicably, and the operating rate does 
decline in the third quarter, the drop 
probably will be moderate. The trade 
expects no worse than an 85%-90% 
average operating rate, and the in- 
dustry has lived through more severe 
cutbacks than that without prices 
weakening. 

Furthermore, the decline in scrap 
prices, the fact that high cost mills can 
be taken out of operation, are con- 
structive offsets to any sales decline. 
Lastly, irrespective of any labor de- 
velopments, prices are expected to 
rise, and past experience indicates that 
there usually is a spill-over to the 
profit and loss account. Thus, the steel 
stocks deserve a place in every buy- 
ing list. 

The steel industry is, of course, an 
important contributor to the nation’s 
rail traffic via not only finished steel 
shipments but also hauling of coal and 
iron ore required in the blast furnace. 
In this connection, Western Maryland 
has a number of pluses which could 
make the common stock a very at- 
tractive long-term speculation at go- 
ing levels around 58. Common divi- 
dends probably will be inaugurated 
some time in 1957, for the road by then 
should be in a position to retire its 
bank loans. More immediately, the 
small road has the benefit of three 
plus factors: (1) the traffic base is 
being widened by industrial expan- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 

















QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable July 1, 1956 
to holders of Preferred Stock of 
record at the close of business on 
June 15, 1956: 

Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 

VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 

May 29, 1956 








WELLINGTON 
<> FUND 


FOUNDED 1928 


106" 


consecutive 
quarterly dividend 


Tle a share from net investment 
income, payable June 29, 1956 to 
stock of record June 8, 1956. This is 
the first dividend since the recent 
2 for 1 split of the stock. 


WALTER L. MORGAN 
President 











May 28, 1956. 
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(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND No. 86 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 29, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 8, 1956. 


A. 8. BERGEN, 





137TH DIVIDEND 
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A quarterly dividend of $0.60 
per share in cash has been 
declared on the Common 
Stock of C. IL. T. FINANCIAL 
Corporation, payable July 1, 
1956, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
June 11, 1956. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks 
will be mailed. 

C. JoHN KUHN, 


Treasurer 
May 24, 1956. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1956 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
June 15, 1956. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable July 1, 
1956 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on June 15, 1956. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. Wwe. J. WILLIAMS 

Vice-President & Secretary 














Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Boord of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 37\4¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able July 2, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
June 8, 1956. 

H. F. SANDERS, 

Treasurer 

New York 6, N. ¥. 
May 25, 1956. 


he Middle Louth 
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SCHEMICALS|p 


Sl orisces 


PLASTICS © 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


HE Board of Directors has this day 

declared the following dividends: 
4%2% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12%¢ per 
share, payable July 1, 1956, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 4, 1956. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1956, to holders 
of record at the close of business 
June 4, 1956. 

COMMON STOCK 
12% cents per share payable June 
22, 1956, to holders of record at the 
close of business June 4, 1956. 
R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 











May 22, 1956. 
Ss 











YALE & TOWNE 
Declares 273rd Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On May 24, 1956, 


of thirty-seven 

and one-half cents 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 

of past earnings, 
payable on 

July 2, 1956, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business 
June 8, 1956. 


F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary| 


THE YALE & TOWNE orc. co. 


Cash dividends paidin every year since 1899 














50th Dividend 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
of FIFTY CENTS per share 
has been declared for the 
second quarter of 1956, pay- 
able on June 29, to share- 
holders of record on June 12, 
1956. 





H. T. McMeekin, Treasurer 





LURIE 
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sion in the area; (2) Baltimore is be- 
coming a steadily more important 
eastern port; (3) operating efficiency 
should be improved this year. The 
1956 earnings potential appears to be 
close to $12 per share as compared 
with a little over $10 per share last 
year. 

Industry’s expansion and decentral- 


| ization also brings to mind Louwis- 


ville & Nashville, a $98-railroad issue 
which seems to be a split-up candi- 
date. In the past few years, for ex- 
ample, the road’s service area has 
benefited from erection of a huge, new 
General Electric plant, a large Chem- 


| strand plant and a new Ford Motor 
| Co. plant. Moreover, the expansion of 


the paper industry in the South should 
bring in important new traffic in the 
next few years. The road also will 
benefit from expansion and moderni- 
zation of its service facilities, and the 


| coming integration of the Nashville, 
| Chattanooga & St. Louis (now 75% 


owned). Barring strikes, the 1956 
earnings potential is in the area of 


| $12 per share, as compared with 
| profits of $10.53 per share last year, 


and $8.09 per share in the previous 
year. The $5 dividend obviously is 
secure, as well as a candidate for 
liberalization. 

No question about it, the television 
industry is in the throes of a readjust- 
ment, what with set production being 
concentrated more and more in the 
hands of the Big Ten, and output thus 
far in 1956 about 10% below the year- 
earlier level. Moreover, competition is 
squeezing profit margins, color has 
not yet taken hold—and full year 
sales will be less than last year. Yet, 
Admiral Corporation, a_ speculative 
disappointment in recent years, may 
at last be coming into its own. For 
one thing, the costs of introducing 
printed circuitry and automation are 
believed to be a past burden on cosis. 
Secondly, management reportedly will 
make a strong bid for a preeminent 
position in the fast-growing portable 
TV set market which was so success- 
fully pioneered by General Electric. 
If the management’s merchandising 
know-how can again be demonstrated, 
Admiral Corporation could easily re- 
port a very substantial gain in earn- 
ings this year over last year’s poor 
results of $1.73 per share. 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 15: Culver Service 

Pace 16: Fla. State News Bureau 
Pace 18: Wide World 

Pace 25: Free Lance Guild 








INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
57th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 


Declared — May 24, 1956 
Record Date—June 15, 1956 
Payment Date —June 30, 1956 
A. R. Cahill 
Vice President, Financial Division 


PHOSPHATE ® POTASH ® PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS 
INDUSTRIAL MINERALS © AMINO PRODUCTS 
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THE 
V Vest Penn 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated) 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 


35¢ PER SHARE 


Payable June 30, 1956 
Record Date June 8, 1956 
Declared May 29, 1956 








WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 














MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y¥. 
May 3, 1956 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share was declared, payable 
June 27, 1956, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 6, 1956. 


An extra dividend of seventy-five (75¢) 
cents per share was declared, payable 
June 27, 1956, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 6, 1956. 


JOHN CG. GREENBURCH, 
Treasurer 











CONTINENTAL COPPER & STEEL 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DIVIDEND NO. 33 


The quarterly cash dividend of twenty cents 
per share on the outstanding common stock of 
this Corporation has been declared, payable 
June 30, 1956, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 6, 1956. 
WALTER H. KNORR 


May 24, 1956 Treasurer 
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How To Make Money 
Make MORE Money 


FORBES STOCK MARKET COURSE SHOWS YOU HOW'! 








15 PROFIT-PACKED 
SECTIONS 


. Capital Building Through Stock 
Trading. 


. How Security Markets Function. 


. Common Stocks—Factors Affecting 
Their Prices. 


. Preferred Stocks & Bonds—Their 
Advantages and Limitations. 


. Interpreting the Market Action. 


6. Protecting Yourself Against Bear 
Markets. 


. Reading Market Patterns. 
. How to Select Stocks for Profit. 


. How to Make Money in Bear 
Markets. 


. Sources of Investment Information. 
. Reading the Financial Page. 


. Stock Rights—What They Are— 
What to Do With Them. 


. Dollar Cost Averaging and Formula 
Plans. 


. The Professional Wisdom of Wall 
Street. 


. Symposium on Stock Market Course 
Inquiries. 


ONLY 
$1.83 PER LESSON 


Hundreds of purchasers have paid the 
regular price of $100; found the lessons 
well worth many times the price. Now, 
so that EVERY investor can benefit, the 
complete 15-section course is bergain 
priced at $27.50 (only $1.83 per les- 
son); contains all the same basic ma- 
terial! But you must act fast. This 
offer is subject to withdrawal at any 
time. If you move quickly, this whole 
$100 course is yours for just $27.50— 
a saving of almost 75%. If not satisfied 
with the Course, return it within 10 days 
and your money will be refunded. 

Time and money have been lavished on 
this course. Nothing has been stinted. 
We spent 2 years preparing the course; 
we tapped Mr. Forbes’ 40 years and 
Mr. Goodman's 30 years of investment 
experience; interviewed outstanding 
successful investors to give you their 

thad. 


most profitable inv 





ACT NOW —Get the FORBES 
Stock Market Course that sold 
originally for $100 for only 
$27.50—a cool saving of almost 
75%. Mail coupon at right. 
Decide whether or not you will 
keep the course after examin- 
ing it for 10 days in your own 
home! 








b aes probably know of people who are well off because of wise investments. 
Some started with only a few hundred dollars and amassed enough money to 
acquire lovely homes, put children through college and realize all their cherished 
ambitions. This wasn't due to luck. These investors studied and studied the 
stock market . . . evaluated its risks . . . delved into its secrets; unlocked much 
of its mystery . . . learned the methods of successful investors. Soon they used 
these very same methods themselves . . . with excellent results. 


Few folks realize the remarkable opportunities that expertly trained investors can 
discern at times in the stock auteh. Those who early invested even modest 
amounts in General Motors became so wealthy that they need never work again. 
The market-educated investor senses opportunities and grasps them. The unskilled 
investor passes them by. 


LET MARKET EXPERTS TEACH YOU 


Take the famous FORBES Stock Market Course at home, in your spare time. It 
should prove the most precious training you ever had. It will guide you step- 
by-step in 15 easy lessons to complete mastery of the subject. 


This Stock Market Course was edited by B. C. Forbes, founder of FORBES Magoa- 
zine, and Joseph D. Goodman, a member of the New York Stock Exchange, and 
prominent security analyst. Backed by alli the fact-finding resources and research 
facilities of the 39-year-old Forbes Inc., this Stock Market Course reveals tested 
methods that have made money again and again—can make money for YOU. 


TAKE YOUR TIME OR FINISH QUICKLY 


To satisfy the wishes of a large number of students, now, all 15 lessons are sent 
at once. Thus YOU can set your own pace. At the end of each lesson you will 
find practical assignments and specific exercises. These develop the practices 
and observations so vital to stock market success. You test yourself so you may 
judge your progress and complete the training with final review and quiz. 


What you learn from a single lesson and apply to your investments may be a 


turning point in your fortunes . . . should set in motion a chain of many successful 
transactions. 


Examine Entire Course for 10 Full Days At Our Risk— 
Money Back If You Are Not Completely Satisfied! 


a 


FORBES Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 
1 enclose $27.50 (add 3% on N.Y.C. orders) for complete 


15-lesson FORBES Stock Market Course. | may return it 
within 10 days for full refund if it does not prove ectistostory. 


Originally 


$100 a eee eee ee 
NOW $27.50 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Somewhere among the youth of 
today are minds capable of discover- 
ing ways to world peace, ways to 
deeper and more fulfilling lives, ways 
to new appreciations of beauty in art 
or literature or music, just as there 
have been minds capable of splitting 
the atom. Ours is the task of break- 
ing the thought barrier which keeps 
our young people from realizing 
their creative potentiality. 

—SaAMuEL B. GOuLp. 


To be ambitious for wealth, and 
yet always expecting to be poor; to 
be always doubting your ability to 
get what you long for, is like trying 
to reach east by traveling west. There 
is no philosophy which will help man 
to succeed when he is always doubt- 
ing his ability to do so, and thus 
attracting failure. No matter how 
hard you work for success if your 
thought is saturated with the fear 
of failure, it will kill your efforts, 
neutralize your endeavors and make 
success impossible. —BAavupDJUIN. 


It is ridiculous for any man to criti- 
cize the works of another who has not 
distinguished himself by his own per- 
formance. —ADDISON. 


As diamond cuts diamond, and one 
hone smooths a second, all the parts 
of intellect are whetstones to each 
other; and genius, which is but the re- 
sult of their mutual sharpening, is 
character too. —C. A. BarTOot. 


In the course of my observation, 
the disputing, contradicting and con- 
futing people are generally unfortu- 
nate in their affairs. They get victory 
sometimes, but they never get good- 
will, which would be of more use to 
them. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


You cannot raise a man up by call- 
ing him down.—Ws. J. H. Boetcxker. 


Government is itself an art, one of 
the subtlest of the arts. It is neither 
business, nor technology, nor applied 
science. It is the art of making men 
live together in peace and with rea- 
sonable happiness. 

—Fe.Lix FRANKFURTER. 


No person was ever honored for 
what he received. Honor has been the 
reward for what he gave. 

—Catvin Coo.ince. 
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Education is no longer thought of 
as a preparation for adult life, but as 
a continuing process of growth and 
development from birth until death. 

—STEPHEN MITCHELL. 


No true manhood can be trained by 
a merely intellectual process. You 
cannot train men by the intellect 
alone; you must train them by the 
heart. —JOSEPH PARKER. 





B. C. FORBES: 


On his 15th birthday, one of my 
young friends picked up a news- 
paper in his home and pretend- 
ed to read a sketch of his career 
published on his 65th birthday. 
The first headline referred to 
“The Celebrated Doctor. .. .” 
This youth made up his mind 
years ago to become a physi- 
cian. According to the imaginary 
story, he had done very notable 
work and earned great distinc- 
tion. Foolishness? Perhaps, per- 
haps not. This incident im- 
pressed me. Might it not be 
helpful if we tried to picture our 
place and achievements in the 
world forty or thirty or twenty 
years from now? Aspiration 
usually precedes achievement. 
Every act first is a thought. Is it 
not true that too many of us jog 
through life without giving 
enough serious thought to 
reaching a definite goal? Give 
wing to your imagination and 
follow the example of the 15- 
year-old. Choose a star and 
then set your course straight 
towards it. 











Little self-denials, little honesties, 
little passing words of sympathy, 
little nameless acts of kindness, little 
silent victories over favorite temp- 
tations—these are the silent threads 
of gold which, when woven together, 
gleam out so brightly in the pattern 
of life that God approved. 

—F. W. Farrar. 


I have seen boys on my baseball 
team go into slumps and never come 
out of them, and I have seen others 
snap right out and come back better 
than ever. I guess more players lick 
themselves than are ever licked by 
an opposing team. The first thing any 
man has to know is how to handle 
himself. Training counts. You can’t 
win any game unless you are ready 
to win. —Connie Mack. 


Spurts don’t count. The final score 
makes no mention of a splendid start 
if the finish proves that you were an 
“also ran.” —HErBERT KAUFMAN. 


All genuine progress results from 
finding new facts. No law can be 
passed to make an acre yield three 
hundred bushels. God has already 
established the laws. It is for us to 
discover them, and to learn the facts 
by which we can obey them. 

—WHEELER McMIten. 


Experience is something I always 
think I have until I get more of it. 
—Burton Hus. 


In this life we get only those things 
for which we hunt, for which we 
strive, and for which we are willing to 
sacrifice. It is better to aim for some- 
thing that you want—even though you 
miss it—than to get something that 
you didn’t aim to get, and which you 
don’t want! If we look long enough 
for what we want in life we are almost 
sure to find it, no matter what that 
objective may be. 

—GeorceE MatTtHEw ADAMS. 


If I had the opportunity to say a 
fine word to all the young people of 
America, it would be this: Don’t think 
too much about yourselves. Try to 
cultivate the habit of thinking of 
others; this will reward you. Nourish 
your minds by good reading, constant 
reading. Discover what your lifework 
is, work in which you can do most 
good, in which you can be happiest. 
Be unafraid in all things when you 
know you are in the right. 

—Dr. Cuartes W. EL ior. 





More than3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Sallie Humphreys, 
Ronceverte, W. Va. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Behold, I stand at the door, and knock; if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with me. 


—REVELATION 3:20 
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An important advance has been made in 
microwave radio! It’s called “over-the- 
horizon” transmission. 

Until recently, microwave was limited 
to line-of-sight distances, signals being 


beamed directly from one antenna right 
at another. However, engineers knew that 
a small part of the signal “drops off” the 
beam, or is “scattered” in the tropo- 
sphere. A whole new concept was visual- 
ized, requiring new, specially-designed 
equipment. 

Now, with the new technique, the sig- 
nal is beamed far out over the horizon 
with tremendous power. Huge new “high- 
gain” antennas capture the “scatter,” and 








a special ITaT electronic system keeps 
the signal steady for highly reliable com- 
munications. 

Thus “over-the-horizon” transmission 
promises to span truly long distances... 
a big step toward the day when TV may 
cross the oceans. For telephone and tele- 
graph, facsimile, and telemetering, great 
benefits can be made available today. 

ITaT engineers were the first to intro- 
duce microwave communications, 25 years 
ago. And, by the development of unique 
equipment, they have made a major 
contribution toward making 
“over-the-horizon” microwave 


aT. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


commercially practicable. 





PHIL SILVERS SAYS: “HAVE A CAMEL—IT’S A PLEASURE!” 





®@ As Sgt. Bilko in TV’s most 


’ = \~ popular new comedy show, 
TV's Top Sergeant me Phil Silvers has the whole 
a > country shaking with laugh- 


Smokes America’s f  . ter! “I’m the kind of guy 


\ who likes to really enjoy 
T Ci rett 1) , life,” Phil says. ‘‘When it 
op iga e! ‘ comes to smoking, that 
\ sv. % means Camels. Got ’em all 

beat for pleasure!” 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


for more pure 
pleasure_have a 


Camel 





Join America in the pleasure of Camels — the most 
popular cigarette today! Enjoy Camel’s good, rich taste 
and real smooth mildness. You’ll see why Camels give 
more pleasure—to more smokers today—than any other brand. 
Only Camels taste so rich, yet smoke so mild! 





